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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duly thal, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 


or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif musi be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be first to receive relief in times of 
distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
thal its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 

















EDITORIAL 


Juvenile delinquency, one of the consequences of the war, 
is a phenomenon which commands attention and which public 
imagination is apt to distort. 

How do matters really stand and how can the situation be 
remedied ? 

In order to examine these questions, the Executive Committee 
of the International Union for Child Welfare decided to convene 
a Conference of experts which took place at Geneva from April 
29th to May 2nd 1947. The present number is devoted to the 
report of these meetings. 

In convening the Conference, the International Union for 
Child Welfare acted in accordance with the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, its fundamental charter, and with the article 
stipulating that “ the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and 
the orphan and the waif must be sheltered and succoured ”. 
Moreover the Union considered the practical application of 
various points of its general programme of work drawn up in 
September 1946 with regard to protection of neglected children, 
fight against vagrancy, re-education of juvenile delinquents, 
juvenile courts, etc. 

Following on -this first discussion, various proposals 
aiming at satisfying wishes expressed by the experts will be 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the Union. 

The constitution of a Consultative Committee of the 
International Union for Child Welfare with regard to juvenile 
delinquency and related questions is contemplated. 

This committee will of course act in close co-operation 
with international and national organisations and associations, 
both official and voluntary, with whose activity these serious 
problems are connected. 
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General Outline 


I. Composition of the Conference. 


At this first meeting, the International Union for Child 
Welfare endeavoured to initiate collaboration between magis- 
trates dealing with questions concerning juvenile delinquents 
(whether they refer to Juvenile Courts or to Boards of 
Guardians), physicians and psychologists, educationists and 
social workers. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency borders in fact 
on so many other problems and involves so many different 
factors that it cannot be thoroughly examined by one 
category of experts rather than another. This variety of 
experience and outlooks, as well as the pooling of information 
have the advantage of facilitating communications between 
specialisations — which frequently have a tendency to remain 
in watertight compartments — and of allowing a broader 
comparison of facts through the sharing of knowledge. 

In this spirit, the Conference assembled Juvenile Court 
Judges, Physicians, Psychologists, Educationists, and Social 
Workers. 

This was no official gathering although it had been facilit- 
ated by certain Ministries interested in it, and the twelve 
countries from which the experts came had been chosen 
among the European nations which could be considered as 
representing the most distinct types. 

The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisations (UNESCO) whose programme includes the 
question of deficient children had responded to the invitation 
of the Union. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency however is a universal 
one and the discussions will obviously have to be enlarged, 
account being taken, for instance, of the activity of the 
Department of Social Affairs and of the Social Commission 
of the United Nations as: well as of the similar interests 
of the International Association of Juvenile Court Judges, 
of the first International Study Week for Child Victims 
of the War (Zurich 1945) or of the American Conference 
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on the Prevention and Repression of Juvenile Delinquency 
(Washington 1946). 


II. Working Method. 


The experts had received from the Secretariat preliminary 
advice concerning the various points to be discussed. More- 
over certain members of the Conference had been requested 
to prepare introductions for each group of questions. Those 
introductions took the form of general reports and were 
completed by communications from the other participants. 

The analysis of the discussions revealed concordant 
experience and conclusions which may be resumed as 
follows. 


III. Numerical Proportions of Delinquency. 


1. Owing to the destruction of archives and to the 
breaking down of recording services, statistics are either 
lacking or incomplete in’ several countries. 

The availiable data should be interpreted with caution as 
they do not present an accurate picture of the state of affairs. 
This is due to the fact that in several instances, the police 
and the juvenile courts were considerably hampered or 
even interrupted in their activity because the institutions 
for juvenile delinquents were overcrowded and _ because 
infringements of the law which, in normal times, would have 
been punishable, were too numerous for the Courts to be 
able. to prosecute. 

It must also be pointed out that both complete and 
incomplete statistics take very different elements into account 
and interpret them in very different ways., The words 
‘child ” and “ offence ”, for example, do not have the 
same sense in all statistics, the latter including or excluding 
minor infractions of the law, vagrancy, prostitution and even 
certain cases of deprivation of parental rights. 

It is therefore necessary and imperative that a method 
should be devised for comparing national statistics and 
elaborating international statistics. 

2. The general graph of juvenile delinquency compared 
with that of the First World War shows a certain similarity 
of outline on a much larger scale. 


3. The figures for juvenile delinquency are propor- 
tionally not higher than those for adult delinquency. 
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4. Compared with 1939, juvenile delinquency in the 
various countries represented by the experts is numerically 
higher everywhere. The increase is usually in the proportion 
of 3:1. 

5. The percentage of boy and girl delinquents is broadly 
speaking the same as before the war. 


6. On the whole, it may be said that, with regard to 
the character of juvenile delinquency, 


a) the number of “ crimes ” has not increased, 
b) there are more instances of offences against property 
than against persons, 


c) the increase is due mainly to the greater number of 
thefts. 


IV. Causes of Juvenile Delinquency. 


1. Juvenile delinquency is an extremely complex pro- 
blem. 


2. Wartime delinquency is, as a rule, the result of the 


peculiar atmosphere created by exceptional circumstances 
or factors (mobilisation, occupation, totalitarian ideology, 
disruption of families, collapse of the values accepted in 
normal times, infringements of the law for patriotic purposes, 
etc.). 

3. Juvenile delinquency is partly due to economic 
factors (lowering of material standards, food shortage, 
black market, etc.) which are usually considered as tempor- 
ary causes. 

4. Juvenile delinquency is also to be ascribed to 
emotional causes, the effects of which are lasting ones. 


5. In terms of these two main categories of factors, 
different opinions were expressed with regard to the following 
question : 

Is this a matter of occasional delinquency or pseudo- 
delinquency, or of delinquency due the child’s own dispo- 
sition ? 

Most of the experts are of the opinion that delinquency 
for economic reasons belongs to the first group whereas 
delinquency brought about by emotional factors must be 
included in the second group. 
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V. Repression and Prevention. 
1. Two different systems are applied : 


a) Juvenile offenders are brought before special Courts 
(France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
Italy, Hungary, Poland and certain Swiss cantons). 


b) Juvenile delinquents are handed over to child 
welfare authorities (Denmark, Norway, Sweden). 


In none of the countries belonging to these two groups 
are fundamental structural alterations under consideration. 
There is however in certain countries of group a) a tendency 
to question, either directly or indirectly, the predominant 
and exclusive power of the Courts of Justice. 

On the other hand, the training of the judge and the 
extension of his powers and of the means of investigation 
at his disposal have been the subject of several recommend- 
ations. 


2. Apart from the question of the system of repression 
itself, a number of means of repression and prevention have 
been suggested by the experts. They concerned the methods 
employed as well as questoins of principle and particular 
aspects of the problem. 

With regard to the methods and questions of principle, 
juvenile delinquency will be most efficiently combated and 
prevented : 


a) ‘by the cooperation of experts belonging to different 
branches of learning, 


b) by the cooperation and coordination of the activities 
of the authorities, private institutions and voluntary 
workers, 

c) by various measures making allowances for the 
different factors revealed by the causes of delinquency, 


d) by a general policy of child welfare. 


In connection with the particular means of prevention 
and re-education, the experts stressed the importance of 


a) distinguishing between the different types of juvenile 
offenders (pseudo-delinquents, real delinquents, etc.) 
and treating them in special establishments, 


b) taking into consideration the relation between mental 
deficiency and juvenile delinquency, 
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a1 
— 


giving due attention to the re-education of parents ; 


emphasising the importance of vocational guidance 
and training, the organisation of employment offices, 
the planning out of leisure time, the responsibility 
devolving on schools, the réle of women, the activity 
of youth organisations, etc. 


3. The experts established programmes which included 
the reform of morals as well as of institutions (rechristian- 
isation of society, action to improve ethical standards and 
home education, development of a healthier mentality, child 
guidance clinics and centres of observation, classes, schools, 
homes and institutions for backward, mentally-deficient, 
and problem children, creation of national offices and re- 
inforcement of international collaboration for the welfare 
of minors in moral danger, etc.). 


= 


VI. Conclusion. 


Such is the synthesis of the discussions which cast a 
new light upon a momentous and urgent problem and 
mark an important step forward in the activity of the 
International Union for Child Welfare. 











Opening Meeting 


The President of the Executive Committee of the Union, 
Mrs. Gordon Morier, in opening the first session of the Conference, 
welcomed the experts who had kindly accepted the Union’s invitation 
to attend. She was sure that from their labours would come valuable 
constructive guidance in the efforts being made to better the tragic 
lot of the world’s children to-day. 

Mrs. Morier recalled how, following the first World War, on the 
idealistic and wise initiative of a very distinguished Englishwoman, 
Kglantyne Jebb, and with the support of the International Red 
Cross Committee, the Save the Children International Union had 
come into being in 1920. Its first task had obviously been to help 
the children threatened by starvation, but as the Union developed, 
it soon became concerned with child welfare generally. Its recent 
amalgamation with the International Association for the Promotion 
of Child Welfare provided a new stimulus to its work in that field. 

During the General Council meeting in September 1946, repre- 
sentatives of various national organisations stressed the importance 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency, which was as serious, they 
believed, as lack of food or of physical care. In our ravaged world, 
still so badly out of joint and needing reconstruction, international 
collaboration was an essential step to ‘the normal and more harmon- 
ious life that one wished to see realized. 

Mrs. Morier was especially happy to greet on behalf of the Union 
Mr. Kuo Yu-Shou, Director of the Education Section of UNESCO, 
who had put off his departure from Geneva to be present at the 
opening of the Conference ; during the rest of the meetings, its work 
would be followed by Mr. Rossello. 


The Secretary General of the I.U.C.W., M. Georges THELIN, 
recalled that the Conference was convened to enable the Union to 
consult experts whose ideas and advice could guide its future 
activities and its preparation was due largely to the active support 
of several of the Union’s members. In particular, Mr. Nemeth, 
_President of the International Association of Juvenile Court Judges, 
had asked M. Veillard, President of the Lausanne Children’s Court, 
to discuss co-ordination between the Association and the Union, 
and M. Thélin wanted to say how deeply the Union appreciated his 
collaboration. 

M. Thélin then read the following telegram : 


* Council of the Save the Children Fund send best wishes for 
the success of the Union’s ; Conference ° 


Mr. Kuo Yu-Suovu wished first to say how honoured he was to 
be sitting on the right hand of the C hairman as observer on behalf 
of UNESCO, and how delighted he was to meet experts from many 
countries. 
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When Frenchmen meet people, they say: “ Enchanté ”, the 
British ‘““ How do you do ? ”, and the Chinese — at least in the case 
of distinguished people ‘‘ I have admired you for .a long time ” — 
and it was this last greeting which on the present occasion he himself 
felt was most appropriate. 


Mr. Kuo Yu-Suou was very glad that the Conference was discuss- 
ing a problem which so greatly interested UNEsco, and his presence 
at the Conference was intended to show that UNESCO was interested 
in it, since it had a direct bearing on their work. Mr. P. Rossello 
would attend the rest of the meeting as his alternate. 

During the war, in his capacity of Commissioner of Education, 
he was in charge of a Chinese province of 45 million inhabitants, 
amongst whom there were more than -7,000,000 primary school 
children ; owing to the very distrubed conditions, many of these 
were living in circumstances which endangered their sound moral 
development. It has been said that education should serve to 
stabilize them and to improve their ethical and moral outlook — 
that it should be used to transform the social environment of these 
young people. But this proved very hard in view of the war-time 
shortage of all kinds there prevailing. 

Mr. Kuo Yu-Shou went on to say that an impression might 
easily spread that juvenile delinquency — bad though it might be 
— was worse than in fact was the case. It was easy to exaggerate 
— as the proverb has it “ A good action scarcely crosses the threshold 
of the home, but a bad action spreads quickly over a thousand 
miles ”. But the way to drive back evil, was to extend goodness. 

UNESCO was a young organisation; but the delegates at the 
Conference were themselves pioneers and would know very well 
the difficulties that arise when one creates organizations. They 
should not expect too much too soon. He wished to add that 
if anything was decided at the Conference which could be: followed 
up by UNESCO, a report should be submitted to the Director General 
for action. The Union would. be troubled very often by questions 
from UNESCO, and UNESCO would welcome any of its members in Paris. 





I 


Statistics 


M. Maruier said that a very marked increase in juvenile delin- 
quency was to be noted in Belgium, as much as three-fold. For 
instance, in the Charleroi district where there had been 900 arrests 
in 1936, the figure for 1946 was 2,500, and conditions were similar 
in other districts (see also the report of M. Byvoet, p. 73). 

M. Marlier said that these figures included all children reported 
to the Courts whether they were later found guilty or acquitted. 
Actually the distinction was not very important since only those 
whose guilt was fairly certain were reported to the Court. 


Mr. SKJERBAEK said there were no juvenile courts in Denmark. 
Juvenile offenders were dealt with by the Child Welfare Commissions, 
who could place the child under probation or in an educational 
institution. 

For juvenile delinquency the peak was reached in 1943 : in 1943 
there was a diminution which continued probably in 1946. 

Before the war, about 1,200 children were taken away from their 
families every year. The number increased to 2,000 but was slightly 
reduced in 1945. The figures of the Commissions included both 
juvenile offenders, problem children and children having bad home 
conditions. 

With regard to young people aged 15 to 18, about 1,000 annually 
were brought before the Police and Courts before the war, 1,786 were 
brought in 1943. For these persons it was decided by the Public 
Prosecutor that there should be no committal for trial on condition 
that they were taken under the care of the Child Welfare Commission 
or, in some cases, the care of a society working for young offenders 
set on probation by decision of the Court. Very few young persons 
between 15 and 18 were committed for trial and sent to prison 
The figures were before the war 20 to 30 per year, the highest during 
the war 64. 

The figures declined in 1944 because the Germans removed the 
Police, who remained away most of 1945. After the German 
capitulation, the Police had too much else to do to bother about 
juvenile oficnders. The figures rose again in 1946 because the 
Police were more effective. 


Information sent by Miss Gerda Munpt, formerly a member of the 
Children’s Commission, Copenhagen. 


According to an Act of May 1933, all delinquent children under 
15 years of age are the responsibility of the Children’s Commission. In 
the worst cases the children are taken away from their home and 
placed in the educational institution best able to deal with their 
case. 

If the young people are over 15, the Court takes the final decision 
but nearly always follows the recommendations of the Children’s 
Commission. 
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As far back as 1923, the Children’s Act included a provision to 
the effect that when the Police or the Court are dealing with a child 
under 18 years of age, a representative of the Children’s Commission 
has the right to be present. That representative is very often 
consulted as to what should be done and if the Judge makes the 
request, even questions the child in Court. 

In 1945, the last year for which statistics are available for 
Copenhagen, the representative of the Children’s Commission attended 
on 2,009 occasions, as against 2,201 for 1944 — a fall of 192. 

Of 1,657 cases dealt with in 1945 and involving 2 261 children, 
1,181 were case of theft, 420 of morals and 408 of other forms of law 
breaking. 

During the war, when Denmark was occupied by the Germans, 
there was an enormous number of delinquent children. In fact, 
nearly everybody was delinquent, breaking the law in one way or 
another in order to help the country, so that although many children 
were often very brave, respect for the law suffered badly. 

Most children who break the law are boys, over 14 years of age, 
who steal bicycles, cars, cigarettes — in short anything a boy likes 
to have. Many girls are brought before the Court for sexual matters 
— and in this standards have greatly deteriorated. 


Dr. Karta said that the trend of delinquency in Finland during 
the last war followed the same curve as that described by Exner 
for Austria during the first World War. Delinquency closely 
followed the changes in the economic life of the country brought 
about the war, and chiefly took the form of offences against property, 
particularly theft. After a slight decline at the beginning of the 
war, convictions increased steadily with the growth of economic 
difficulties. 

The curves showing criminality amongst juveniles and women 
were also the same as those described by Exner. Delinquency in 
young people aged 15 to 17 began to rise in 1940; in young men of 
18 to 20 and in women, in 1941. In 1942, when the food situation 
became very serious, the increase was very sharp, but the highest 
figures were reached in 1945, the year of demobilisation. They were 
then 5 times as high as before the war for girls of 15 to 17, and 3% 
times as high for boys of the same age. The year 1946 showed a 
distinct decline. 


M. Lutz said that juvenile delinquency in France showed the 
same curve as in other countries and was parallel to that of the 
crisis during the First Worid War, but greatly accentuated. 


Total cases which were reported or on which 
judgment was given 


(The curve is shown for both categories, but is almost identical) 


Year Minors Adults 
1935: (DOSteYGRr) io Sortie eS rr 10,923 272,834 
1937 (beginning of 
the economic crisis) .............. 13,207 


be SoS, CR EE Re AR 11,788 . 
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Year Minors Adults 
ESF Desens Sra talrerr cau ace Ee 30,804 

P9442 (MAXIMUM) sa ho nes eh. sa 33,065 416,300 
1943 (slight. decrease)* ............... 32,200 
1944 “CHDOLAUION): > ocl.ce atcha cane oy 23,380 
aoe ET RMaT akan Ba Epp LORE Yah eu 22,800 


It was thought that the figure for 1944, the year of liberation, 
when the Police hardly bothered about young people, were unreal ; 
an increase had been expected in 1945, but, on the contrary, the 
number had gone down to 22,800. Complete figures for 1946 were 
lacking but those for the centres where de 
Paris, the Nord (Douai) — showed that the figures remained a the 
same level as for 1944/45. 


None of those figures took any account of vagrancy among boys 
. and prostitution among girls which were not offences according 

to the laws in force. It was interesting to compare the fluctuations 
with regard to the nature of the offences; crime proper had not 
increased. Among offences, a distinction should be drawn between 
those against persons and those concerning property. 

The rise was entirely due to offences concerning property - 
i.e. exclusively theft — whereas the figures for other offences (assault, 
gross insults to officials) had not ¢ hanged since 1911. It was therefore 
the economic situation that had led to the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. Among minors, the increase was almost the same for 
boys as for girls, whereas among adults the increase was more marked 
among women. The figures were, however, of doubtful value depend- 
ing largely on how active the Police had been. At one time when 
approved schools were over-crowded, the Police and even the Courts 
had had to be more lenient not knowing what to do with the young 
people found guilty. 


The curve was in general parallel with that of the 1914-18 War 
although all figures were higher. 





Dr. E. B. Strauss (Great Britain) said that as a psychiatrist 
he had no special knowledge of the problem from the juridical point 
of view. However, certain figures could be found in the Curtis 
Report 1. 

It gives the following details of 26,415 children at that time 
under care elsewhere than in their homes under orders of the Courts : 
9,000 boys and 2,209 girls in approved schools, 1,540 in remand 
homes, 10,000 under the care of local authorities (6,000 boarded out 
and 4,000 in institutional establishments), 3,000 committed to the 
care of individuals and voluntary organisations, 675 under probation 
or supervision (200 in homes, 350 in hostels, 125 in lodgings). 


Mr. N&METH said Hungary had no exact figures sirce the Courts 
had not been working from November 1944 to June 1945 and, 
besides, the records had been destroyed. In 1943, the cases submitted 
to Children’s Courts at Budapest had gone up by 21% in relation 


1 Report of the eae oa Children Committee, H.M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1946, 
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to the average for pre-war years. The increase occurred mainly 
in offences concerning property. In 1938, there were 12,000 thefts, 
1943, 2,311, or an increase of nearly 100%. After 1943, juvenile 
delinquency had in the opinion of Children’s Court Judges tripled 
as compared with the years of peace. A particularly sad feature 
was prostitution among girls. In the experience of children’s 
judges in Budapest, 95% of the girls brought before the Courts 
suffered from venereal diseases. According to the police, 90% of 
the girls arrested had lost their virginity. 


Sig. ALGARDI said complete figures for Italy were not available ; 
she could give only the number of complaints lodged with the Rome 
Children’s Court, i.e. concerning Rome and the four neighbouring 
provinces : 


PISO cetores Wet 3,454 1 Aiiieke ee 9,047 
$599 oN 5,507 $s ea 6,571 
(record year) 14: LSAT as oper 4,083 
BOAO 20 sk oe NN. 7,220 EOE hase tS 2,937 
BOA rete 4,470 


In 1945, the Police Force had not been working well and figures 
were therefore not exact. Thefts had increased, the proportion of 
girl to boy offenders remained nearly the same as before the War, 
that is to say, one girl to 15 boys. 


Miss TJENSVOLL (JVorway) was sorry not to be able to give complete 
figures. Those she had went up to 1944 as regards cases brought 
before the Courts, and to 1945 as regards cases dealt with by Boards 
of Guardians. There were however some indications about delin- 
quency in all the age groups during the years of war and occupation 
from 1940 to 1945. 

Cases reported to the ‘Courts had gone up from 5,016 in 1939 
to 30,152 in 1944. The increase was mainly in breaches of laws and 
regulations concerning prices and rationing whereas common law 
offences had risen from 4,975 in 1939 to 6,588 in 1943, and fallen again 
in 1944 to 6,347. Although, generally speaking, there were less 
girl than boy delinquents, among adults, the increase during the 
war had been more marked among women. They were for the 
most part sexual offences (prostitution with Germans, abortions, 
transmission of venereal disease, etc.) but also offences concerning 
property with the exception of swindling. Further, the increase 
had been more marked among women and girls under 21 than among 
older ones and it was to be noted that compared with the pre-war 
period there had been more first than old offenders. Yet in 1944, 
there had been a fall in the number of first-offenders of both 
sexes. 


Any table purporting to show the state of crime in Norway must 
be incomplete if it does not include the figures supplied by the Boards 
of Guardians, since those Boards deal with minors under 18 years of 
age, whether they have committed a punishable offence or are simply 
neglected or unmanageable. 

There was a first peak in 1941 and a second one in 1943. The 
figures for 1945 were practically the same as those for 1939. 
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Mr. KoEKEBAKKER (Holland) gave the number of minors convicted 
by Children’s Court Judges from 1938 to 1943 : 


4,782 
6,537 
7,265 


Those figures covered the whole of Holland. For 1944 and 
1945, there were no more figures, the statistical bureaux of the country 
having had to cease their work. Those for 1946 were not yet 
available. 

The proportion between boys (90%) and girls (10%) had remained 
constant. Sexual and personal offences had decreased and those 
concerning property had increased, rising from 2,000 before the War 
to 6,000 in 1943. 


Mme ZesrowskA (Poland) said there were no recent statistics 
and that the Germans had destroyed all records for the pre-war 
period. For 1946, there were figures only for the big cities (Warsaw, 
Lodz, Poznan). They confirmed the impression that juvenile 
delinquency had greatly increased. Even in the schools there had 
been veritable epidemics of petty thefts, a thing hitherto unknown, 
and one about which teachers could simply do nothing. Many cases 
of juvenile delinquency had been referred to the Courts by the schools 
themselves and mainly concerned property. 


M. Frey said that, there being no juvenile delinquency statistics 


for Switzerland as a whole, he could give only those for the canton 
of Basle — concerning the children of 6 to 14 and adolescents of 14 
to 18 who had been reported to the authorities between 1939 and 
1945 for misdemeanour (petty offences were not included). There 
had been a steady rise from 222 in 1939 to a maximum of 505 in 
1942, falling gradually to 357 in 1945. (Figures for 1946 were not 
yet published, but the total would certainly have gone down again 
considerably). It might be concluded that in Switzerland too the 
war had led to a great increase in juvenile delinquency, but the 
coming into force of the new Swiss Penal Code on the Ist January 
1942 had of itself meant a considerable increase in the number of 
cases reported. That purely technical increase apart, there never- 
theless remained a real rise in the net figure of infractions committed 
by children or young people. They were above all trifling offences 
concerning property that ought in most cases to be regarded as no 
more than mischief without gravity or serious moral implication. 
They were nearly always accidental offences due to passing conditions 
such, for example, as the father’s absence on military service. 
Hardly any of those who had committed a petty theft ever did so 
again. 

~ The number of real juvenile delinquents or criminals, above all 
of those who commit a second or more offences had on the contrary 
risen very little. If one compared the percentage of children and 
juveniles who had to be placed on probation in foster families or in 
approved schools during the same years, the increase to be recorded 
was from 11.3% in 1939 to 16.2% in 1945. (But here again the 
coming into force of the new Law made it much easier to have a 
delinquent or problem child placed in an educational institution. 
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M. Frey quoted an article published in the Howard Journal in 
1941 by Miss Eileen Younghusband, Chairman of the Stamford 
House Juvenile Court (London) which drew practically the same 
conclusions for London : 


“It is, of course, as always, impossible to tell whether these 
increases are due to an increase in crime or to an increase in police 
charges. It is exceedingly difficult to decide whether new causes 
are at work or whether we are simply getting old causes in fresh 
disguises. -I know that a good deal has been said and written about 
new causes due to the war. Personally I very much doubt whether 
really fresh causes are at work. I think that the same things are 
happening but that they are happening in different forms. I am 
also exceedingly doubtful whether a new type of boy or girl is coming 
before the court... I think we are getting the same exceedingly 
high proportion of children from broken and unhappy homes, and 
homes where there is a step-parent. It is still very noticeable, as it 
was before the war, that that factor is entering into the situation 
and it comes out again and again in the probation officers’ reports, 
and in the psychologists’ reports. Obviously, though, the proportion 
of broken homes and unhappy homes is being increased by war 
conditions. 

“ T think therefore that we are getting the same children and also 
the children who were on the fringes of the courts before the war, 
but the additional temptations of wartime life in London are just 
tipping the scales on the bad side. ” 


M. VEILLARD (Switzerland) said that the nature of the offences 
committed clearly showed the influence the War had exerted. 
Children were much more left to themselves, the father being 
mobilised and the mother often having to work away from home. 
In the canton of Vaud the number of serious infractions had remained 
constant. Slight offences, on the contrary, had increased. Only 
5% of the children — a trifling proportion had had to be put 
into educational institutions. The proportion of neglected children 
was twice as high, that is 10%. 





Mile Racine (Belgium) wished to underline the fact that, as 
many of the offences committed by children or young people were 
dealt with at home, at school or in child guidance clinics and 
consequently never brought to the knowledge of the Courts, juridical 
statistics were bound to give a distorted picture of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The number of juvenile offenders brought before the Courts in 
Belgium were 


in 

Te epee 14,550 Mas es 26,234 
WONG oC ceaas 19,329 Peae oe 14,958 
Ose ge ee 34,283 $9KG ty 24,472 
Nae Ss 33,661 : 


The decrease shown in 1944 was only apparent and could be 
attributed to external factors such as air-raids, evacuation, disorgan- 
ization of administration through the war. 

There were as yet no official figures for 1946, but the information 
available showed a decrease in the number of girl delinquents. For 
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boy delinquents, the figures were still very high, the re-education 
institutions were overcrowded and the State was intending to build 
new ones. Even though it had decreased in number, delinquency 
remained very serious in character. There were all over the country 
organized gangs of boys aged 15, 12 or less, who committed armed 
robberies and even murders. 

It would be interesting to compare the graphs of the various 
kinds of delicts but, in this regard, figures would also be deceptive. 
Curiously enough the statistical curves of most countries had a certain 
similarity in that they all reached a peak, not towards the end, 
but towards the middle of the war, the increase fluctuating around 
2% and 3 times the prewar figures, which would tend to demonstrate 
that, in spite of errors, figures did to a great extent correspond with 
facts. 


M. CHADEFAUX (france) admitting the similarity between the 
French figures and those cited by Mlle Racine, thought the analogy 
might be carried too far since they were reached on different bases. 
As to their value, those concerning minors were very carefully drawn 
up in France, more so than those for adults. Even so, the French 
statistics were not absolutely exact. One might deduce certain 
general’ tendencies but nothing more. Some magistrates were 
inclined to take action in every case and others to dismiss them. 
Courts were also accustomed to overlook the degree of misdemeanour 
where minors were concerned so as to avoid indictment }. 


Madame J. E. Vaskat (Hungary) dwelt upon the fact that in 
a country as completely devastated as hers, no conclusions could 
be drawn from statistics. The cases brought before the Court 
were only the most serious since the authorities had no means of 
dealing with the others. Probation was impossible in a country 
where conditions had not returned to normal. There was only 
one approved school for 30 boys, another institution which formerly 
took in 150 children was at the moment housing 200 although it 
was partly destroyed. 


Dr. HEuYER (France) wondered whether it might not be possible 
to find some common basis for statistics so that some useful compari- 
sons might. be made at later meetings. 


Mr. P. RosseLto reported that uNEsco had taken the 
initiative of calling together statistical reports for the very purpose 
advocated by Dr. Heuyer, but only in respect of education, and he 
proposed to have statistical monographs prepared on specific subjects. 
He suggested that representations might be made to UNESco emphas- 
ising the importance of arriving at a unified system of statistics in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. 


M. Frey (Switzerland) speaking of terminology, pointed out 
that the delegates were using the same terms to express different 
meanings. Each of the ‘countries represented there had its own 
laws on juvenile delinquency, yet these laws did not in any way 
correspond with one another. The term “ child ” for instance meant 
one thing in England and something different in Switzerland and 


1 See also the report by Monsieur Lutz, page 74. 
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Italy. The same was true of the word “ offence ”. The statistics 
presented by some delegations included “ vagrancy, prostitution, 
police offences and even some cases of parental neglect under this 
heading, whilst others did not. 

It was impossible to consider as scientific net figures lumping 
murderers, gangsters and embezzlers with cyclists breaking some 
traffic byelaws or little pseudo-delinquents who had just been in 
mischief. 

Criminal statistics were comparable only when applied to well- 
defined areas where any important change in external conditions, 
as for instance the enactment of a new law, could easily be taken 
into account. For example,.a foreigner might think there had been 
an extraordinary increase in juvenile delinquency in Basle from 
1941 to 1942, but this meant nothing more than that the new 
legislation made it much easier to send children to an approved 
school. 

So long, therefore, as they had neither an international basis 
for measuring, nor an international terminology with which to draw 
up statistics of crime, all statistical comparisons as between one coun- 
try and another remained impossible. 








II 


The Causes of the Increase 
| in 
Juvenile Delinquency and Anti-social Behaviour 
of Children and Young People 


(a) In what way has the War had a direct or indirect influence for 
reasons such as : 
1. The breaking up of family life, 
Economic difficulties, 
Disorganisation of social life, 
Participation of children and young people in the struggle, 
The presence of foreign troops, 
The effect of political, national or racial ideologies 
contrary to national tradition. 


D> Ol ® CH W 


REPORT BY Mme J. E. VAJKAIT, 


Administrator of the Save the Children Fund Work schools 
and of the Lord Weardale Home, Budapest 


Need we analyse these causes and thus take up precious time 
which could be better spent on constructive proposals for the 
future ? Have not Nazism, the war and its aftermath been the 
very hotbed of delinquency everywhere, and if there were time to 
deal with subjects of less immediate importance, would it not be more 
profitable to study why some children remained normal notwith- 
standing all the causes of extreme moral deterioration ? 

In the plan before us, six causes are enumerated. Does anyone 
doubt that any one of these is apt to breed juvenile offenders ? 
For the countries occupied by the Germans, still others might be 
added, for instance, seeing daily the devilish barbarism which has 
unleashed all the cruel and primitive instincts dormant in the human 
being. What child in our towns did not watch human cattle being 
driven somewhere — old men, women, small children, staggering 
under the load of their belongings, falling down and being prodded 
up with the butts of guns, while lookers-on, accustomed to those 
sights, watched with passive unconcern, or, of moved to pity, did 
not dare to help. What children were not taught by their parents 
to lie in self-defence ? Appropriating other people’s belongings, 
in normal times called theft, was accepted by public opinion and even 
justified by urgent need. 
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We could go on and on enumerating the factors that demoralised 
the young, but where would it all lead us? The causes being 
apparent, would it not be more useful to approach at once the 
most important and urgent problems ? 

We must, nevertheless remember the two-fold appeal of the 
I.U.C.W.: (1) we must find how to obviate the dangers immediately 
threatening children and young people ; (2) we must study our problem 
while keeping prevention in mind. 

Perhaps it would be best to consider the countries under four 
groups : 

1) those which were under German rule whether by compulsion 
or by co-operation ; 

2) those on whose soil ‘fighting actually took place; 

3) those engaged in war without having known fighting on 

their own territory ; 

4) those which remained neutral. 


The problems may possibly be the same in the last two groups, 
because even in the last one family life was disrupted to a certain 
extent and in both groups life remained more or less normal and the 
moral code unimpaired. 

If delinquency and anti-social behaviour of the young have also 
increased in the last two groups of countries, an analysis of the 
causes of that increase might prove useful from the point of view 
of prevention. The same applies to the question whether with a 
return to more normal conditions juvenile delinquency automatically 
diminishes. 

In the case of countries of the first two groups where life has 
almost returned to normal, it may be instructive to know how far 
the return is influencing various types of delinquency and antisocial 
behaviour. Conclusions drawn from such a study may have consider- 
able influence on the preventive measures to be attempted. 

There are, however, yet other problems, especially in the countries 
of Group 1, that call for urgent remedial measures. 

It should be borne in mind that in a number of those countries, 
circumstances bound to breed delinquency are likely to prevail 
for another couple of years. Acute economic distress will continue, 
a great many families will remain broken because the fathers are 
dead or returned as helpless invalids. Moreover the social evolution 
of those countries has been handicapped and they are now faced 
with alterations of their sociai structure which will inevitably entail 
for many individuals the hardships connected with revolutions. 
When the causes of delinquency cannot themselves be remedied, 
what preventive measures are likely to give most favourable results ? 


I would venture to mention three groups of children which are 
most particularly threatened : 


1. Young Beggars. The streets of big towns are full of them. 
Parents condone it or even induce their children to beg. We should 
not forget that even charity has its dangers. Methods chosen without 
wisdom may damage the child’s self-respect and even induce him 
to beg. For instance, a well-meaning but unwise teacher wishing 
to obtain relief for the poor children in her class made them write 
directly to a foreign agency describing their miserable condition. 
Some of those letters had an effect. As a result the agency was 
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snowed under by begging letters from children, and whereas the 
natural tendency of a child is to conceal its misery, these young 
letter-writers vied with each other as to who could paint the most 
abject picture. 

Twenty-five years of work amongst delinquent children has 
provided me with ample evidence that when a child becomes a 
professional beggar, it loses the last shred of self-respect. For 
that reason, beggars have proved harder to reclaim than children 
who have once or twice committed even more seriousoffences. Young 
people who have lost their self-respect are potential delinquents. 


(a) Public authorities should be legally entitled to deprive 
temporarily of their rights, parents who condone their 
children’s begging or induce it. 


(b) Methods of assistance should be studied in order to prevent 
them furthering the inclination to beg or impairing in any 
way the self respect of children and young people. 


2. Young girl victims of sexual assault. —— There are a great 


many of them, some still in their teens, many suffering from venereal 
diseases. According to my experience, girls under 15 even if they 
have lived for some time as prostitutes can generally be reclaimed 
because they are too young to have enjoyed sexual intercourse. 
They need institutional care combined with medical treatment: 
But if they are placed in a special institution, will it not constitute 
a serious handicap, branding them for life and preventing their 
ultimate integration in society ? 


3. Boys or young men contaminated by life in camps which were 
anything but educational. Their name is legion, and they are not 
only former members of the “ Hitlerjugend ” or similar organisations 
brought up as fanatical believers in hellish creeds. I must confess 
I have little hope that that group of young people can be changed 
into normal human beings. A great number of boys, many not 
over 14 or 15, were forcibly taken to Germany or German-occupied 
countries as workers. Some of the Hungarian beys are not back 
yet and are still in camps in foreign countries. They have suffered 
physically and morally, from hunger and cold, from separation from 
their family. For years they have been deprived of the normal life 
of adolescents. Their studies, whether academic or professional, 
stopped. Now they are expected to return at the age of 17-18, 
untrained, to the difficult conditions found in their home country. 
Are they not potential delinquents ?. How should they be treated ? 
Should they again be segregated for some time, placed in camps ? 
But how should the camps be organised so as to avoid mental associa- 
tions with the past and to make a normal, morally sound life, attrac- 
tive to them ? 

May I refer here to a suggestion of my sister, Miss Roszi Vajkai 
who thinks that that field would be a wonderful one for a big inter- 
national youth organisation, such as the Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A. 
and others. Youth has the strongest influence upon youth. Nothing 
would restore the moral health of these young victims better than 
a few weeks of communal life with the morally healthy youth of 
countries where life has remained normal, where there has not 
been war and where above all there has been no German occupation. 

I have digressed from my allotted task and shall further digress 
by requesting that we should concentrate our efforts on the last 
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point : Whether the methods of educational institutions and agencies 
are efficacious. 

We need to losé no time in discussing subjects already fully 
investigated, in particular by the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations which published reports on the role of Juvenile 
Courts and their auxiliary services. Let us rather find out whether 
it is possible to use probation in countries where the general conditions 
of life offer too many opportunities to commit offences. Let us 
also find out whether the methods used in Borstal or similar institu- 
tions in advanced countries bear, when dealing with adolescents who 
have experienced war and German occupation, results similar to 
those arrived at in the past with far less cynical and sophisticated 
young people ? Those are questions of paramount interest. 

Now, however, the most important thing is to find the appropriate 
measures to save children and young persons in the countries where 
they are most seriously threatened. I cannot banish from my 
mind those dozens of little beggars in their dirty rags, those girls 
of 11 or 12 bearing the marks of serious diseases, who day after day 
are brought to the Court by the policewomen of my native town — 
young creatures whose souls are clamouring to be saved. 


SUMMARY OF A REPORT OF M. BYVOET, 
President of the Union of Belgian Children’s Court Judges, 
(read by M. Marlier). 


Recognizing the general increase in juvenile delinquency (about 
3 times the prewar level in Belgium), M. Byvoet first drew attention 
to the fact that the newly enlisted soldier allowed himself liberties 
he would never have taken as a civilian. That was magnified of 
course if fighting on foreign soil. M. Byvoet mentioned that of all 
the causes, three were outstanding: the disorganisation of family 
life, economic difficulties and social discord associated with foreign 
occupation ; nor could certain young people be unaffected by the 
political, ideological and racial controversies surrounding them. 
Enemy occupation and the destruction that followed in the wake 
of war, drove boys especially, and occasionally the whole population, 
towards pillage and racking which the public authorities could not 
control. Even liberation and allied occupation gave boys every 
opportunity to forget the difference between mine and thine, while 
the handing over of cigarettes and bully beef, friendly gestures at 
first, became in the long run a revolting traffic in which young people 
lost the sense of true values. 

Thieving by boys and prostitution of girls were the results of 
both enemy occupation and allied liberation. In the case of the 
girls, allied occupation indeed proved more damaging than enemy 
occupation during which friendly relations were frowned upon. 
Economic hardship further undermined the social values developed 
in peace, and the need to survive, justifying both individual and 
family departure from probity made the black market flourish. 

The end of the war with its bloody reprisals and its hatreds 
between collaborators and resisters was the worst of schools for 
children. As a Children’s Court Judge, M. Byvoet had countless 
cases of Ap haste complaining that their children had joined the 
Waffen S.S. against their will. The Germans permitted enrolment 
as soon as the child reached 17, whilst the Belgian law required 
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Children’s Judges to look after them until they reached 18 — a 
cause of endless difficulties. M. Byvoet frequently obtained authoris- 
ation from the higher German Command to have a girl returned to 
an approved school, which she had left without authorisation, while 
the Commander of the Waffen S.S. refused to hand her over. 

Juvenile delinquency was nothing during the 1914-18 War to 
what it was in the last. The food that came from America, Spain 
and Holland during the first World War, was lacking in the second. 
Hunger does not help morals. Any means of getting food and heat 
were justified and in certain circles the whole training of the children 
necessarily suffered. However, hope was born again and the superb 
effort of the Belgian Child Welfare Services and the steady progress 
of legislation on behalf of the children would not be long in restoring 
moral health, a sense of duty and that dignity and stability of 
character that constitute the essential factors in the progress, prosper- 
ity and the happiness of the nation. 


REPORT OF MONSIEUR LUTZ, 
Inspector of Approved Schools, Ministry of Justice, Paris. 


Looking for the causes of any phenomenon was always a delicate 
operation. Delinquency being the result of many factors, personal 
and hereditary, social and economic, the quest of its causes was 
particularly difficult. No attempt could be made to establish 
exactly the relations of cause and effect but only to set out the 
essential facts. . He would sketch only the main lines of the pheno- 
menon trying to state rather than solve the problem — open not 
close the discussion. 

War and its aftermath had increased juvenile delinquency and 
the anti-social conduct of minors. In France, it had increased 
three-fold between 1938 and 1942, the peak in juvenile delinquency. 
What were the offences that had increased, in what areas, what 
were the determining causes ? Inadequate as the statistics might 
be, they revealed the following general developments. (The rise 
was not confined to minors, adults were affected in like proportions). 


| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


| 

| | 
| 
Lae: = | 

| 
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| | 1911 | 1920 | 1935 


| Children’s cases. | 25,245| 29,523) 


| 15,811| 25,053) 44,461, 48,037] 
| aati cases... . .|239,251|246,841 |272,834|22 | 


224,176|416,361/  — 
| 





The adult figure for 1941 was nearly double that of 1920 as in 
the case of minors. The parallel was striking. It followed that 
measures directed towards the children alone would be unable to 
arrest juvenile delinquency. One would note that the relative 
proportion of girls to boys remained the same (1 to 7) although 
figures for both sexes showed a parellel and double increase. 

The rise was confined to offences. Cases of crime in minors 
varied between 500 and 1,000, not exceeding in 1942 the figure for 
1911. That also applied to adult crime, which fluctuated around 
3,500. This constant ratio in crime was the more remarkable in 
that delinquency had increased so much. During the war, crimes 
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of violence by adults and minors alike, as well as sexual offences 
diminished to a certain extent. 

The increase in offences was confined to those concerning property, 
those against persons remaining at the same level. The figure for 
assaults was the same in 1942 as in 1936. 

The war did not make people more sanguinary, sadistic, shameless 
or crooked. It tripled the number of thefts, the rise being largely 
due to minors following the example of their elders who took by 
stealing what they could not get in the normal prewar way. What 
collapsed was not so much respect for persons nor even respect for 
authority as respect for other people’s property. To have killed 
or wounded somebody else still aroused deep feeling. To have 
stolen or evaded rationing regulations caused no equal depth of 
feeling. Hasty legislation caused respect for the law to fall and 
created a swarm of new offences concerning commodities of current 
consumption. A sort of complex about reserve stocks and clan- 
destine buying developed so that finally with the countless possibili- 
ties of selling stolen goods the public no longer asked at all where 
the merchandise for sale came from. This loss of respect for the 
law, the need to get things under the counter to build stocks, general 
indifference about the origin of goods for sale or used personally creat- 
ed an atmosphere eminently favourable to offences concerning pro- 
perty. The disintegration of the family accentuated the movement, 
weakening authority over the young and so took off the brake that 
would have been applied to irregular practices. Clearly such disorgan- 
isation seriously disturbed the emotional balance of children, which 
in turn reduced the child’s self control and led either to delinquency 
or to deeds of deep devotion. Economic difficulties have a two- 
fold influence. If people cannot get something from the shops in 
the usual way they get it in the black market, or not having the 
price demanded, they steal. It should be remembered that the 
harder it is to get something, food or anything else, the more 
attractive it becomes. Further, the economic difficulties threw 
up examples of really fabulous profits which powerfully attracted 
adolescents, students and others to the black market. Those huge 
profits above all falsified any scale of values, contributed to killing 
respect for property and caused disinclination for real work. The 
tendency was strenghtened by the disorganisation of social life; 
this was felt in France, however, only gradually and in the last 
years of the War. 

The fact that the adolescents took part in the fighting also 
played its part in upsetting the scale of values and their respect 
for law. To be in a movement that under the Germans was illegal 
was glorious. Burglary became an act of social justice. Even so 
the part played by children in the maquis was limited. Of the 
26,000 cases of thieving in 1942, it is safe to say that the maquis 
had no influence. The foreign occupation completely upset young 
people making it legitimate to steal the property of the enemy — 
stealing that was kept within certain limits because of the very 
serious risk run by the thief. 

The effect of the factors enumerated was above all to wipe out 
or to weaken the powers of self control in young people and to 
disturb their emotional balance ; which led them to look for compens- 
ation which they often found in some form of delinquency. On 
facts like these the War has thrown a glaring light. 
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It remains to be seen whether that influence of the war has 
gone deep and will last. It can only be measured if account is 
taken of the habits developed and of the exact character of the mental 
activities that led the child into delinquency. It is possible that 
these would reveal only a quite normal manifestation of the adolescent 
or juvenile mentality, obeying chance social impulses reacting to 
deep lying family disturbances, or possibly some abnormal trait in 
the child’s own personality. 


(a) The normal manifestations of adolescent or juvenile mentality 
seemed to M. Lutz to be curiosity, the team spirit, love of adventure 
and of play. For many of these young poeple procuring food and 
things for themselves had become a sort of competitive game. 
For many others joining the maquis had all the attraction of a great 
adventure of belonging to a secret society, and how perfectly some 
youngsters had played that game! 

The same traits could be observed in their political misdeeds. 
The adolescent followed passionately the movement of opinion 
in the society around him or just as violently set himself against 
it and had to show it! He could not keep his opinions to himself 
but had to express them violently and make converts. Most political 
movements of the older generation exploited those tendencies of 
the young, giving them uniforms and military equipment and urging 
them to action beyond all parental control. 

The consequences of this attitude of mind in youth was aggravated 
by its lack of judgment and inability to see beyond the present 
moment. But such expressions of the normal mind of youth were 
not to be taken too seriously. With mental maturity and years a 
change of attitude could come. 


(b) The influences of social factors and of the peculiar conditions 
of the period in question were strong and it would appear that 
delinquency due to them would not leave very deep traces. With 
public order and normal supplies restored, such delinquency should 
disappear as it died in 1920 and, after a slow but definite deterior- 
ation, in 1935. Nor should we forget that last time it took 15 years 
for the delinquency graph to come back from 18,501 to 11,000 and 
that this time it rose as high as 34,700. 

In delinquency of a political character the circumstances of 
the time were a factor. Boys who escaped from special schools 
or were wanted by the police enlisted in the Vichy militia to gain 
impunity. Enlisting was just a form of evading the authorities and 
identical with a common law offence. 


(c) The emotional instability in a child of a disintegrated family 
was an important factor. Families were broken up and their mem- 
bers dispersed by the war in the most varied and tragic ways. Men 
were mobilised, taken prisoners, re-enrolled for compulsory labour 
service, detained for political activities and deported for all sorts of 
reasons. Women had hard work, loneliness ; some showed heroism, 
some had lapses. We know notably through the researches of 
Dr. Heuyer how much the disruption of the family contributed to 
delinquency in the children. Any child who could not recover 
emotional stability when the family was broken up remained seriously 
impaired in his emotional balance. In many cases he had to be taken 
away from the old surroundings although the enormous difficulty 
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in.adapting himself to the new educational setting was anticipated. 
The ravages of this kind made by the war would have far-reaching 
repercussions. They were by no means over. Many dispersed 
families did not in fact manage to reunite. The number of divorces 
which had greatly diminished during the war was going up at a 
fearful rate. 


(d) Personality formed normally but by imitation of deplorable 
models. In this the psychoanalyst would recognize the creation 
of an abnormal super-ego. It was probable that we were meeting 
a big proportion of the minors with such experiences in the young 
criminals of to-day. On the whole, the war could not appear to 
have had much influence on that category — But the scenes of horror 
the children had witnessed might have left their mark in their 
subconscious. 


It would appear then that the greatly increased number of 
thefts was largely due to external causes or to the release of quite 
normal tendencies of the child for which the war gave various 
new kinds of outlet. These two kinds of causes played the dominant 
part. But were youngsters thus led into delinquency in any real sense 
delinquents ? According to the letter of the law, no doubt, but 
from the point of view of a really scientific criminology ? Were 
they dangerous beings whom society must distrust and defend 
itself against ? Was it not rather a question of pseudo-delinquents 
very little different indeed from normal adolescents in their emotional 
make-up ? 


The other two kinds of cause proceeded from a movement very 
different from these and which was especially characterised by 
the individual’s approach to the outside world. Here the determin- 
ing causes had been external ones which bred criminals. The 
effort to compensate for emotional instability, originated within 
the delinquent’s own person. This last group seemed much more 
limited and little increased by wartime family dispersion. Here 
there were dangerous beings, real criminals who presented serious 
problems to children’s judges. 

It seemed necessary therefore to draw a very clear distinction 
between delinquents and pseudo-delinquents. Not only were legal 
and psychological knowledge necessary but great experience of 
delinquency itself. The distinction could be made only by crimi- 
nologists coming from every branch of science and working with 
objectivity. According as to whether a child belonged to one 
or the other category, the method of re-education and the reintegra- 
tion of the delinquent in social life would vary, or ought to vary. 
All that took us out of a narrow, a too legalistic conception of the 
delinquent. No definition of the delinquent could be purely juridical, 
it belonged quite as much to criminology, the joint task of the 
doctor, the psychologist and the lawyer, all of them socially minded. 

Yet the decisions taken were fraught with such consequences 
for the minor and his family that no more serious question could be 
brought before any tribunal. In handling such cases the legal 
authority should with forethought and deliberation adopt such 
procedure as would afford the utmost guarantee to the human per- 
sonality concerned, even perhaps in opposition to specialists who 
were uncompromising in their stand for certain theories. Some 
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people laughed at this emphasis on procedure : in French Universities 
the students were taught that procedure was the twin sister of 
liberty. 


REPORT OF Mr. J. KOEKEBAKKER, 
Psychologist, Noordwijk. 


Mr. KOEKEBAKKER began by quoting a well known criminologist 
who had said that, unlike natural sciences, criminology could not 
experiment as it pleased. However it occasionally occurred that 
a war gave criminology the opportunities it usually lacked. It 
made one shudder to think that such terrible disasters were needed 
to give us a better insight into the subject of juvenile delinquency. 
All the occupied countries had been in a position to realise the cost 
of a similar experiment. 

Mr. Koekebakker went on to say that he had been able to collect 
detailed information regarding about 3,000 juvenile delinquents. 
Scientific interest had not been his leading motive in undertaking 
this task. His main object had been to form an idea of the situation 
which the young had to face and to devise the most adequate methods 
for re- educating them. 

Taking the works of Exner and Lippmann as a basis, one might 
have expected the war to bring about a great increase in juvenile 
delinquency. In the Netherlands, delinquency had indeed attained 
unheard-of proportions, i.e. the figures given by the statistics were 
two or three times higher than in normal times. In 1938 there were 

2,789 convicted juveniles in all the country. In 1943, there were 
7265 and the child welfare institutions not being able to cope with 
this rising tide of delinquency, numerous young offenders were 
left at large, whilst others were sent to prison. There was even a 
time when, owing to the lack of room in the reformatories, hundreds 
of minors aged 12 years or more, were sent to prison. However the 
situation had improved since then. 

There were unfortunately no official statistics available since 
1943. According to the figures obtained in certain large districts, 
delinquency had begun to decrease in 1944 and in the districts with 
which Mr. Koekebakker was concerned, it had gone on decreasing 
in 1945 in spite of the occupation and of the growing hardships. 
(It was obvious that various factors — relaxation of the prosecution 
against black-marketeers, reduced activity of the police — had 
resulted in a modification of social conditions which accounted for 
the decrease. In 1946 the reorganization of public services had been 
followed by a great increase in the number of. oifences connected 
with the black market). 

The decrease experienced during the war was a very remark- 
able sympton and without a precedent in other wars. In 1941 
for instance, the number of entries in the police registers of Amsterdam 
had risen to 1,347. In 1942, it reached 1926 and in 1943, it came 
down to 1,020. In the speaker’s own data with regard to the children 
convicted by the Juvenile Court in Amsterdam from 1938 to 1945 
inclusive, the same decrease could be observed. The curve of 
delinquency was as follows : 286, 254, 241, 404, 508, 636, 418, 256. 
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The proportion of 9 boys to one girl-was fairly constant. The 
age of the offenders also varied little. As for the nature of the 
offences, it was shown that larceny and pilfering predominated. 
Sexual offences, assault and battery comparatively decreased as well 
as damage to property. Contrary to what occurred after other wars, 
recurrences were more frequent. This could be accounted for by 
the helplessness of the judges in many cases. It was not exceptional 
for the same offenders to be brought before the courts several times 
a year, even as often as every other month. 

The statistical data could give one no true conception of the 
deep-seated impulses to which the young yielded in wartime. In 
order to gain-a:comprehensive insight into the matter, it would be 
necessary to collect detailed information regarding each convicted 
juvenile and compare this information year by year. The modifica- 
tions undergone by his social and psychical characteristics would also 
have to be taken into accéunt. With this aim in view, Mr.. Koeke- 
bakker had established detailed index cards for all the juveniles 
convicted from 1938 to 1945. These cards recorded particulars 
concerning the disposition of the offender as well as his social and 
moral environment. They were indexed year by year. 

According to Exner, Lippmann and Lutz, criminality in wartime 
would be what they called “ occasional criminality ”, the offenders 
being mostly war victims and not so perverted as their actions 
might lead one to believe. They would have been driven into 
delinquency by the abnormal circumstances brought about by 
the war and they were not to be despaired of. 

But the investigations made by Dr. Koekebakker showed that 
this was not the case. In comparing the percentages from year 
to year, he had come to the conclusion that the characteristics of 
juvenile delinquents and of their environment had in many respects 
not changed at all. In most cases, the expressions “ occasional 
delinquency and war victims ” could not be used in their full 
sense. 

Thus the proportion of incomplete families had remained about 
the same during all the war (except in 1940. It had fluctuated around 
30%, a percentage which the speaker had found in certain foreign 
publications (Birmingham, U.S.A.) dealing with peacetime conditions. 

It might be objected that the breaking up of families in wartime 
was due less to the death of one of the parents or to divorce than 
to the absence of the deported fathers. This was supposed to be one 
of the reasons why children could not have the benefit of a proper 
education. It was considered as one of the main causes of the 
increase in juvenile delinquency and the occupation army was made 
entirely responsible for this state of things. 

However every intuitively and subjectively formed opinion 
ought to be tested by figures and, as a matter of fact, it was 
established that in 4 or 5%, only of the cases of juvenile delincuency, 
the offender’s father was in Germany. This factor could therefore 
not be considered as an important one. The same applied to the 
alleged misconduct of the mothers. 

The proportion of national-socialists among the delinquents and 
their parents increased greatly up to 1943 but it began to decrease 
after 1944. This was proof that the delinquents were sharp enough 
.to realize that the end of national-socialism was drawing near ! 

The figures referring to family conditions were strikingly similar 
to the prewar figures. On one side, the increasing shortage of housing, 
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on the other an increase in material means. This did not correspond 
to any improvement in the social standards, it was merely the 
outcome of the insensate rise in wages which the Germans were able 
to grant thanks to the multiplication of paper currency. 

By grouping the families in categories and making a comparative 
study of them, year by year, Mr. Koekebakker detected no modifica- 
tion worthy of notice. Contrary to. expectations, the proportion 
of normal families seemed to have decreased rather than increased. 

The various types of minors examined according to a typology 
of juvenile delinquents based upon the theories of Healy, Carr and 
Grewel showed no great difference either. 

The number of illegitimate children was 6%, much the same per- 
centage as elsewhere, the same methods of control being employed. 

It was astonishing to observe that the proportion of mentally 
deficient individuals had decreased during the war and it might lead 
one to believe that the unintelligent were better able to withstand 
the perturbations caused by the war than the normally intelligent ! 

Truancy and vagrancy were on the increase and the fact could 
be ascribed not only to the relaxations of discipline, but also to the 
requisition of schools during the occupation. 

Among the minors old enough to work, the proportion of 
unemployed had not diminished. They had taken to doing business 
on the black market, a very flourishing institution and one which 
had no improving influence on their character. 

Mr. Koekebakker stated that he had come to the following 
conclusions, which however were not to be taken as definite, his 
statistical work not being quite complete as regards details : 

There were no factors showing an appreciable difference when 
compared to normal years, so that there were no crime-producing 
factors peculiar to the war. 

The growth of delinquency was of course influenced by the lower- 
ing of the material and moral standards during the occupation, but 
these factors played no part in the statistics. The diminishing 


rations, the lack of amusement — especially in the case of young 
people — brought about a state of intense psychic tension which 


made them look for compensation in illegal actions. At the same 
time, the slackening of morals was certainly responsible for many 
cases of juvenile delinquency. The respect for established laws 
and for the authorities representing these laws had vanished. The 
children saw their parents disobeying the regulations of the Germans 
and it could not be denied that these factors, added to misery and 
demoralization, had played a considerable part in the recrudescence 
of delinquency. 

The famine of the winter 1944/45 showed how strong were the 
criminal tendencies hidden in every individual. The persons who 
did not break the laws could be counted on one’s fingers. Everybody 
— with hardly an exception — was a black markleteer. Many 
people were guilty of felling trees, stealing the wood of damaged 
houses or the wooden paving blocks of the streets. To a certain 
extent, this war had been a lesson in humility for those who used 
to look down upon delinquents. But it should also be stated that 
as soon as the food supplies sent by allied or neutral countries had 
reached the Netherlands, the so-called general delinquency had 
disappeared. 

The fact remained that great: numbers of minors had been 
convicted. They might be called war victims in so far as the war 
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can be said to have caused their delinquency, but it was not its only 
cause. There was no gainsaying the fact that these “ war victims ” 
were not occasional delinquents. It was an error to believe 
that in time of peace one had to deal with real criminals and, in 
difficult times, in wartime, with occasional delinquents. The 
people who committed offences during the war came from the same 
surroundings as the prewar delinquents. They presented the same 
asocial symptoms. Most of them were born of unbalanced 
parents. Considering their environment and their propensities, 
they had always kived on the verge. of delinquency and the war 
had merely made them overstep the boundary. In normal times, 
this class of delinquents, best described as “ socially unstable ” 
generally succeeded in escaping conviction but the war had revealed 
the fact that there were a great many offenders of this kind in our 
society. 

Mr. Koekebakker concluded by saying that it was no longer 
sufficient to deal only with such children as committed offences or 
proved unruly or wayward, but that efforts shoud be made to apply 
preventive treatment to the socially unstable and to those who 
were inclined to delinquency. No practical results could be achieved 
unless these potential delinquents were discovered in elementary, 
and primary schools, in workshops and, above all, in the families 
themselves. 


REPORT OF Mr. P. NEMETH, 


Judge at the Court of Cassation, Budapest. 


Mr. Nemeth stated that certain of the cases dealt with 
by the Juvenile Court judges gave a terrifying idea of the effects 
of the war on juvenile delinquency. Children had been known to 
murder civilians, they had been guilty of every kind of crime. The 
blackout had made it easier for them to perpetrate these crimes and also 
the fact that the police, had been unable to cope with their over- 
whelming task. : 

The papers reported that there were 15,000 homeless persons in 
Budapest alone. Most of them found shelter in the ruins, slept 
every night in a different place and usually led a most irregular 
life. Among the thousands who thus escaped the control of the 
police, there were a great many children and young people. 

The activity of the Juvenile Courts and other institutions dealing 
with minors had been interrupted or hindered by the war and it 
had not been possible to keep exact records. The archives of the 
Budapest Juvenile Court had been destroyed during the siege of 
the town and the only sources’ of information available were the 
authorities, the official and voluntary institutions and the persons 
interested in the welfare of children. The data thus collected could 
enable one to form an idea of the growth of juvenile delinquency. 

Delinquency and moral degradation were a complex phenomenon 
resulting from numerous causes such as : 


1) Lack of education and supervision ; 
2) Economic stress due to the war; 
3) Lack of hygiene and diseases ; 

4) Enemy action; 

5) The child’s own mental make up. 
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In many cases the war had broken up the family, the father 
and the elder brothers having had to join the forces, so that all the 
responsibility of supporting, caring for and bringing up the children 
had devolved on the mother alone. This resulted in a relaxation 
of supervision. The State being unable to grant adequate material 
assistance to the families thus deprived of their breadwinners, the 
mothers and even the children: had been obliged to look for work. 

This was how children came to be introduced into the world 
of adults with no good results for their physical and moral develop- 
ment. Imitating ‘their grown up fellow-workers, they usually got 
into the habit of swearing, smoking, drinking, to say nothing of 
indulging in excessive sexual intercourse. The effect of these 
circumstances on minors still lacking in judgment was to deprive 
them of every sense of right and wrong. 

In normal times, the duty of the school is to fill in the blanks 
left by the parents in the children’s education. But in wartime, 
most of the teachers being in the army and the schools being closed 
on account of the lack of fuel, requisitioned or destroyed, this 
control and supervision failed at the time when they would have 
been most necessary. 


The economic stress likewise had a disastrous influence upon 
delinquency. Towards the end of the war, Hungary and especially 
Budapest, with its million and a half inhabitants experienced a 
distress worse than anything they had hitherto endured. The 
lack of the most essential foodstuffs such as bread, potatoes, fat and 
vegetables brought starvation to the doors of the well-to-do as well 
as of the poor. 

he legal means of payment having become inadequate, the 
people started exchanging goods. This primitive kind of barter 
too often involved sharp practice. Later on, the currency having 
been devaluated, the prices of commodities rocketed sky-high and 
it took the government over eighteen months to put a stop to the 
inflation by introducing a new currency and to make an end of 
speculation. 

The young, driven by poverty, often encouraged by their families, 
resorted to begging, pilfering, dealing in stolen goods. Honest work 
was no longer appreciated and it was considered almost natural to 
live by thieving. 

Another of the evil effects of the war was the decline of public 
health, the spreading of contagious and venereal diseases and the 
increase in infant mortality. 

The evils directly. connected with the war, bombardments, 
explosions, street fights, and air-raids affected the children and the 
young as much as the.adults, harming them not only physically 
but ruining their nerves and their morals. It was not easy to 
determine without: further study of the matter, whether the crime- 
producing effects of the war did more material than moral harm. 

In Budapest, from April 1944 and for almost one year, incessant 
air raids had kept the population in a state of extreme nervousness 
and it was not to be wondered at that the nervous system of the 
children and of the young people should have been unstrung for a 
considerable time after the raids had ceased and that, in many 
cases, it should have brought about a state of moral depression which 
necessitated medical treatment. 
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One of the indirect consequences of the war was the lack of 
housing. During the hostilities, people sought refuge in cellars or 
shelters. On the right bank of the river, they lived two months 
under ground, in dark, damp, walled-in holes, in terrible promiscuity. 
The proximity of nervous, impatient, selfish, often coarse adults 
on whom the presence of the children had no restraining influence 
was a very bad example, for the young. 

After the siege of the town, this underground life came to an 
end, but the lack of housing persisted. Thousands of houses were 
in ruins and the people were obliged to find shelter in crowded build- 
ings where the pernicious effects of promiscuity could not be escaped. 

The young who had witnessed harrowing scenes, been surrounded 
by mutilated corpses, bleeding and groaning wounded, hysterical 
and panic-stricken adults could not but lose every respect for human 
life, physical integrity, property. Their most evil instincts were 
fostered by circumstances : unlimited egoism, coarseness, brutality 
and, above all, greed. The processus of degeneracy had begun. 
Children had been seen fearlessly and without repulsion robbing 
corpses lying in the street of their shoes and their clothes. 

All the prostitution-breeding factors were present : unemploy- 
ment, lack of housing, love of luxury, vanity, loneliness, relaxed 
family ties. It was true that the international white slave trade 
had known slack times, but this depression had been amply compens- 
ated by thousands of other occasions of seduction produced by the 
war. The Juvenile Court Judges in Budapest reported that 95% 
of the girls brought before them had venereal diseases. 

The war made thousands of orphans and it was_ officially 
demonstrated that in autumn 1946, the children in Budapest lacked 
clothing and shoes even more than food. In bad weather they 
were unable to go and partake of the meals offered them by the 
Swedish and Danish committees, neither could they attend the schools. 
Most of them went down with influenza. 

According to the report of the President of the Board of Guardians, 
the number of orphans in Budapest was 40,000 of which 24,000 were 
in direst need. It was not possible for the Municipality or the 
State to help these children who would be lost if private assistance 
were to fail them. There were convalescent homes for children, 
but after a stay of 3 or 4 months, they had to return to their old 
surroundings. 


After the first World War, the effects of most of the above 
stated causes had made themselves felt. In the last war, owing 
to the greater extension and duration of the hostilities and to the 
more drastic use of means of destruction, these causes assumed 
immeasurably greater proportions. 

There was however a great difference between the two calamities. 
The motives of the first World War did not arise from irreconcilable 
differences in mental outlook. It started after a sufficient material 
preparation but without any moral preparation. The second was 
the object on one side at least of a careful and intensive prepar- 
ation. The field in which the seeds were sown was a particularly 
receptive one, it was the soul of children from which every vestige 
of Christian charity, of humaneness, of respect for human rights, 
of equality, of democratic freedom had to be eradicated in order to 
be replaced by exasperated nationalism, by the myth of a superior 
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race, the right of the strong to wreak vengeance, the scorn of such 
antiquated notions as peace, tolerance and respect for other nations. 
All the means which the fascist and the national-socialistic propa- 
ganda could dispose of : the press, literature, the stage, the cinema, 
the wireless, were set in motion with this aim in view. 

By this means, the perverting doctrines spread not only over 
Germany and Italy, but over the neighbouring countries and farther 
still. Such was the power of this propaganda that even the 
authorities and the teachers and thousands of parents expounded 
these doctrines as if they had been a new gospel. The evil effects 
of this extremist campaign were best displayed by the fact that 
children informed against their parents for being lukewarm 
nazis. 

Towards the end of the war, boys of 16 to 18 were permitted 
to enlist. In 1944, boys of 16 were called, but even younger ones 
could join and receive weapons which they had no scruples in using 
against their own comrades, against innocent people persecuted 
on account of their race, against their own countrymen. The worst 
of it was that such conduct met with the approval of officials. 

This teaching of false doctrines and this psychical contamination 
were the greatest evils which the war brought in its wake, for they 
affected minors who had no propensity whatever to crime. This 
however was but one side of the problem the other being the fact 
that the loss of the war and the discredit into which the false doctrines 
had fallen had in no way changed the mental outlook of these pervert- 
ed young people. Only by a prudent, conscientious and methodical 
effort would it be possible to extirpate from these young minds 
the idea that the loss of the war was an injustice and that the van- 
quished suffered undeservedly. 


The great problem was how to avoid moral degeneracy, how to 
deal with the young souls perverted by the war, how to reclaim the 
young offenders. 


This might be done by: 


1) restoring their moral sense, creating a wholesome public 
opinion, encouraging noble and elevating feelings, awakening their 
social conscience and developing their sense of social justice 
and altruism ; 


2) improving the food supply, making it possible to purchase 


clothing, rebuilding the institutions and schools’ destroyed 
during the war in all devastated countries and especially in 
Hungary ; 


3) combating diseases more efficiently and fighting against 
prostitution ; 


4) developing mental welfare more systematically ; 


5) Establishing a permanent control of the education of the 


children at home, at school, in the workshops, extending the activity 
of the Children’s Court judges in order to prevent delinquency and 
acting in closer cooperation with the parents, the teachers, the 
clergy, the doctors and the administrative organisations ; 


6) instituting an international organization with a view to 
) 5 5 


achieving these results and facilitating the exchange of views and 
the comparing of notes. 
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REPORT OF Mr. D. Q .R. MULOCK HOUWER 


Director of the National Office for Child Welfare 
(Netherlands) 


The Effects of Foreign Occupation. 


Mr. Mulock Houwer stated that during the occupation of his 
country, i.e. from May 1940 till May 1945, 9,750 minors had been 
charged with political offences. 

The inquiry made in connection with 737 of these offenders 

586 boys and 151 girls — had shown that 61% of them came from 
Dutch national-socialist families, the other 39% from loyal families. 

The political offences committed by the delinquents coming 
from national-socialist families did not constitute a problem. They 
were merely the consequences of the education the offenders had 
received and which had been officially tolerated till the outbreak 
of the war (May 10th, 1940). These young people did not consider 
their conduct unpatriotic. On the contrary, they wanted to procure 
an honourable place for their country in the Great German Empire. 

In 30.4% of the cases, the influence of German relatives could 
easily be traced. The Dutch nazis were very active and the party 
played an important réle, but the main factor was the psychological 
propaganda so cleverly engineered and presenting the national- 
socialist ideology in a simple and attractive form which could not 
fail to appeal to the young. 

It declared that certificates and degrees were worthless and that 
strength of character and gallantry could enable any boy to attain 
a high rank in the army or to obtain an important post in the 
administration. Stress was laid on the advantages of “ living 
dangerously ”, becoming a member of the elite, acquiring “ esprit 
de corps ”. 

On the other hand nothing was neglected to discredit the old 
democratic ideas with their “ anaemic intellectual intercourse ”, 
their high-sounding words and their lack of enterprise; that 
democracy was on the decline was clearly shown by the bombing 
of defenceless towns by the Allies and by the defeat their forces 
had suffered in the blitz. 

As a compensation for the loneliness to which the hostility of 
the public condemned the young nazis, the Germans granted 
considerable privileges to nazi families and unpatriotic elements. 
Whilst the action of youth organizations was hampered in every 
way, with the exception of the N.S.B. or Dutch nazis, advantages 
of every kind were lavished upon the unpatriotic. 

Among the families upon which these privileges devolved there 
were : 

disrupted families ; 
asocial families ; 
incomplete families ; 
needy families. 


That 39% of the juvenile delinquents (275 cases) should have 
come from loyal families seemed hardly conceivable, but the investig- 
ation showed that 52.2% came from incomplete families, 9.9% from 
disrupted families, 20% from needy families and the other 9.3% 
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from families not precisely lacking in patriotism but deriving some 
benetit from the occupation. Thus 68.7% of the offenders came from 
rather unsatisfactory surroundings. 

In many cases the boys enlisted in order to get away from 
difficulties at home, at school or in their work, or because they 
feared punishment. Many left home for the pleasure of changing 
or in the hope of being better supplied with commodities than in a star- 
ving country. 

10% only of the girls came from disloyal surroundings. Their 
motives were usually the desire to escape family troubles, to get 
fine clothes, to have a good time. In such cases prostitution might 
be said to have been caused by lack of occupation. The unpatriotic 
attitude of all these young people was further encouraged by the 
forced inactivity of the child welfare organizations during the war. 
Another factor was the total disregard of the occupying authorities 
for parental authority. 

The political juvenile offenders were accused mostly of having 
joined some military or semi-military formation. 65% of them 
were. members of the S.S. (Schutz Staffeln), 17% belonged to the 
N.S.K.K. (Nazional-Sozialistisches Kraft Korps), 16% were in the 
Navy or in the Air Force. 

Very few boys, even from unpatriotic families, joined the 
“ Sicherheitsdienst ” (0.2%), the “ Grtine Polizei ” (0.4%) and the 
“Landwart ” (1%). The S.S., the Navy and the Air Force drew the 
largest number of recruits. It was ascertained that 6% of the 
boys coming from nazi families joined the S.S. freely or under 
compulsion. The: members of the N.S.K.K. hoped thus to avoid 
being sent to Germany. Besides, they. enjoyed driving a car, 
belonging to a corps, being able to go home and being well paid. 
The Navy and the Air Force recruited boys without troubling to 
ask for the consent of their parents. 

64.3% of the girls belonged to the Dutch “ Jugendsturm ” or 
to the N.S.B. where 15% of them held offices of varying 
importance. 

Most cases of treason were connected with love affairs with 
Germans or unpatriotic Dutchmen. It had not been possible to 
establish statistics of the girls who had had sexual intercourse with 
the Germans. Girls ‘who had joined the German Red Cross had been 
known to boast of having been appointed without having had to 
produce qualifications. Most of them came _ from asocial 
families. 

The delinquents were usually found to possess more than average 
intelligence and only few of them had ever failed in school examina- 
tions. It was therefore wrong to maintain that political offenders 
were recruited among the feeble minded. 

The investigations concerning the mental dispositions of the 
delinquents gave few results owing to the lack of data. It was how- 
ever demonstrated that 30% of them were asocially inclined. To this 
category belong the feeble-minded, the temperamental, the aggressive, 
the spineless and the psychopathic. This was particularly noticeable 
where girls were concerned and it was this type of offenders that 
proved most repentant, made the greatest efforts to free themselves 
from the German influence and were most afraid of being sentenced 
to death. 
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The Influence of Political and Racial Theories 


The influence of the national-socialist ideology was comparatively 
weak. “Van Hoesel had come to the conclusion that only 7% of 
the young political offenders had consciously adopted the nazi 
ideology. Mr. Mulock Houwer’s percentage was only 5% but 
he believed that 7% was nearer the truth. Van Hoesel had also 
noted that the said 7% were invariably secondary spastic subjects, 
so that it was a matter of disposition rather than of political influence. 
Immorality was due to the standard of living under the nazis and 
not to their doctrines. 

In examining these young people, it had been discovered that 
they had no political opinions of their own and had merely absorbed 
undigested notions. There were very few real fanatics and idealists. 
Most of them tried to justify their attitude by saying they had not 
wanted to fight against their own country but agains the Bolshevik 
danger. Although they were generally ready to deny ever having 
had nazi ideas, the danger remained that they would remember 
the nazi days as days of glory in which they had been allowed to 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and excesses. These days of glory 
compared very unfavourably with the disappointing present and this 
was all the more serious as the democratic values could not be 
expounded to them in such a simplified form as the nazi theories. 
The present state of confusion and the disorganization of social, 
economical and moral life could not but appear to them as the results 
of the failure of the democratic experiment. They were bound 
to be disappointed and embittered by a verdict which must seem 
unjust and dictated by a whim of the judges. Living with adults 
in camps could only reinforce the negative attitude adopted by the 
young as a defence and as the expression of their exasperation. 

The reactions of the’ minors kept in camps reserved for the 
young were far better, the spirit prevailing in these camps being 
quite different. 


Methods of Re-Education. 


About 5,000 juvenile political offenders were conditionally 
discharged and placed on probation. In a town like Amsterdam, . 
the number of those who had to be sent back to the internment 
camps was very limited, 5% of 631 boys and 11% of 150 girls, and 
as the chances of success were much slighter in large towns, there 
was every ground to be satisfied with the results of the experiment. 
It showed that the best chances of re-education lay in a return to 
normal living conditions, productive activity and the opportunity to 
join youth movements and church organisations. Most of these 
offenders, the boys as well as the girls, had not been convicted on 
account of their political ideas, but on account of their asocial 
behaviour, particularly with regard to sexual relations. 

The future of the juvenile offenders now depended mostly 

(a) on the fate of their parents (who had been discharged 
but not always reinstated to their former place in society and who 
were not always in a position to support them) ; 

(b) on the coordinated action of the child welfare organizations 
and the probation authorities under whose supervision all the 
temporarily discharged juvenile delinquents were placed. 
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It was very difficult to be objective in dealing with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Some people were of the opinion that 
all offenders should be severely punished, others thought these cases 
had better be dismissed without further ado. In practice however 
neither attitude could be entirely justified from the pedagogical 
and medical points of view, nor from the economic point of view. 
In Mr. Mulock Houwer’s opinion, {hese young people should be given 
a chance to rehabilitate themselves by working at the reconstruction 
of their country. 

In conclusion, he said that Holland had about 9,750 juvenile 
political delinquents, 2,000 of which were in camps where they 
worked with a view to being reinstated to the society of free 
individuals. 500 of them were guilty of crimes such as fnurder, 
blackmail, razzias, treason, assault, etc. and had been sentenced 
to detention in prison or in reformatories. The others, i.e. over 
7,000 had been conditionally discharged. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. DELLAERT (Belgium) stated that the observations made in 
an institution for girl delinquents in the district of Antwerp had 
shown that broken families was one of the main factors to be taken 
into account. 

He questioned therefore the wisdom of arguing about remedies and 
means of reform before having reached an understanding as to the 
causes of the evil. If occasional causes might have brought about 
an increase in delinquency, as M. Lutz had said, the children were 
none the less potential delinquents, i.e. they were in a receptive 
state. 

In many cases, the occasional cause had .been the absence of 
paternal authority which usually counterbalanced the children’s 
more or less anti-social tendencies. A close study of the mentality 
of delinquent children showed the part played by their emotional 
environment. 


Dr. Strauss (Great Britain) said his heart had been moved by 
Madame Vajkai’s appeal, but he remembered from his medical train- 
ing that one had to study the etiology, pathology and diagnosis 
of the disease before considering the treatment. Therefore no time 
was being lost in discussing the causes of juvenile delinquency, and 
indeed, perhaps after the last war we treated too much the symptoms 
and not enough: the causes. 

He agreed fully with Professor Di Tullio that the main causes 
lay in the emotional life of the child. Whatever the opinion on 
psycho-analysis, there was no doubt that the super-ego of the 
child develops in the early formative years of childhood and goes 
on developing unconsciously afterwards and acts as automatic control. 
It was necessary to study its formation and its action. 

Dr. Strauss did not agree with M. Lutz about distinguishing 
between pseudo and real deliquency because the whole of today’s 
generation had had no opportunity to develop its normal super-ego. 
It was normally the task of parents and of moral and religious 
education, but the majority of children had been deprived of the 
example of their parents and of proper moral and religious education. 
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The whole problem had to be studied from the point of view of 
dynamic psychology. 


Dr. HEuYER (France) wondered whether the war had created 
new factors of delinquency. He was inclined to disbelieve it but 
thought it had developed the existing factors. The causes of 
delinquency were of two kinds : 


1. Social causes: The statistics showed that in all countries 
delinquency was always found in a proportion of 90% in the poorest 
classes of society. 

2. Emotional causes : These led to rebellion on the part of the 
children. The ignorance of that reaction made it impossible to 
understand how a child born in a normal environment and weii 
brought up could suddenly become guilty of serious offences. 


In this respect, the war had created no new factor, but it had 
produced conditions of distress against which the young had 
reacted, the boys by resorting to theft, the girls, to prostitution. 

Moreover, a great many families having been broken up, it was 
quite normal that the absence of the fathers should bring about an 
increase in emotional delinquency. 

In the presence of the distress afflicted countries like Poland, 
Hungary and Greece, academic reflections were little to offer and the 
first duty was to provide the children with food. France had 
fortunately got beyond this stage. There still were needy people 
in the country, but the children had the required minimum to live 
on. This accounted for the decrease in larceny and pilfering. The 


= 


emotional factors, however, persisted and, their action being much 
deeper, were likely to persist for some’ time. 


Mme ZEBROwSKA (Poland) pointed out that the lack of statistics 
made it impossible to investigate the causes of juvenile delinquency 
in Poland. They were usually the same as in other war-ravaged 
countries, but in her country, social causes were probably predomi- 
nant. 

Certain phenomena appeared more marked than elsewhere, the 
country having been submitted to the most cruel occupation and 
suffered the greatest ravages of any country in Europe. 

These phenomena were noted at Professor Baley’s Psychological 
Clinic for the medical and psychical examination of juvenile offenders. 
They were confirmed by the observations made in. schools, children’s 
homes and welfare institutions. Out of a group of 120 boys and 
20 girls under observation from May 1946 till April 1947 : 


65.5% were orphans, whilst the proportion in the general 
population was 14%. 3.5% only were children of divorced 
or separated parents. 
66% came from large families ; 53% from families of 3 to 5 
children, 13% from families of more than 5 children; 
12.3% only had completed their elementary schooling : 
46% “had not attended beyond the fifth year: 7% had 
had only one year : 6% had never had any sc ‘hooling at all. 
35% of the children worked, usually to support their family 
(5. 5%, were in fact the only bres ,dwinners of the family). Their work 
consisted mostly in peddling cigarettes, papers, matches. They 
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frequently added pilfering to their activities. The illegal sale of 
spirits was another source of profit. 


Most of these boys aged 13 or more smoked and drank. There 
were no statistics available but the facts spoke for themselves. 
16% of the delinquents said they did not work, did not go to school 
and did nothing whatever. 

The most common offence was thieving. It had become a very 
serious problem in schools and children’s homes where petty larceny 
assumed alarming proportions. 

Mme Zebrowska recalled that other delegates had already related 
how the German occupation had exasperated the conquered peoples 
into lying, breaking the laws imposed upon them by the enemy, 
stealing, robbing German goods trains, buying and selling illegally, 
not to mention the numerous other forms of defensive activity which 
could not but lower the moral standards. 

On the other hand, one had to acknowledge that the Polish 
people had risen as one man against the oppressor, that six million 
men had been killed or rather murdered in the cause of freedom and 
that there had never been any kind of collaboration with the invader. 

It might even be said that in participating in the resistance, 
the youth of Poland had acquired a courage, a spirit of independence 
and a strength of character which found their expression nowadays 
in the magnificent enthusiasm with which they applied themselves 
to their studies. There had unfortunately been a few tragic cases 
of young people who had joined the resistance and who, after the 
war. had become murderers. 

On the whole, the struggle against the German occupation 
and oppression had taught the Poles that neither life nor death 
were of paramount importance. They had given their lives and 
accepted death for more precious moral values and Poland still 
had the right to say that the dynamic forces and the vitality which 
the youth of Poland had displayed in the service of reconstruction 
were enough to make one forget a few isolated cases of murder 
committed by perverted young men. 


Don Rivotta (Jialy) agreed with the division of the causes of 
delinquency into social and emotional causes. However he wished 
to point out that man was not merely a biological and psychological 
being, but also a moral being. Although economic and emotional 
causes might be fundamental, they were in spite of all only occasional 
causes which had driven children and young people to delinquency, 
and the real cause was to be found in the lowering of the moral 
standards which. had become practically inexistent in these young 
people. It was the spirit, the soul of these offenders which had to 
be re-educated. 

There were boys who did not understand that thieving and killing 
were sins. During the war, the fear of the Germans had kept 
youth within bounds, but when the Allied troops arrived with 
large food supplies, the starving people found it quite natural to 
rob them. Don Rivolta related how a boy who had been all over 
the country, had suffered great hardships and even attempted to 
murder a man could not be made to see the harm there was in 
killing, as so many had killed ! 

If these boys were to be re-educated, personal attention would 
have to be given to each one of them. It would be easy to deal 
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with the occasional causes and to eliminate them, but no lasting 
results would be achieved unless the individuals were placed in 
conditions allowing them to express themselves as free human and 
moral beings. 

The boys who had said : “ What harm is there in killing a man ? ” 
learned to come and say spontaneously : “I have not played the 


? 


game ”. The spirit must be elevated and, with the spirit, the boy’s 
sense of responsibility, of good and evil. 

Don Rivolta concluded by saying that one should not consider 
merely the economic side of the questions, but their moral side 
as well so as to put these boys on the right path and make them 
into men conscious of their responsibility towards God, towards 
themselves and towards others. 


ri Mr. HiLpincu Prins (Holland) agreed with all that had 
been said concerning the various factors to which the increase in 
juvenile delinquency was due, but he wished to point out that 
the particular influence exercised by each factor could not be 
determined. Neither the war nor the occupation in themselves 
had altered the character of the young people or of their surroundings. 
The increase in misconduct and criminality however was doubtless 
the result of exterior circumstances. 

A great many adults and young people who, in normal times, 
behaved well, had suddenly become law breakers. Among these 
were children whom the altered circumstances had driven to delin- 
quency. It had been ascertained that minors with a propensity 
to crime usually came from surroundings where the sense of’ good 
and evil had been perverted. 

It was therefore almost impossible to draw an accurate picture 
of the influence of the war and of the foreign occupation on criminal- 
ity. The picture would vary according to the circumstances created 
by the usurper in the occupied territory and according to the progress 
of the war. There was no reason to believe that the consequences 
of war and occupation were always the same. All one could do 
was to give a general outline of the course of events in each country 
and it was not in the least surprising that there should be essential 
differences between the Central European Empires, Sweden and the 
Netherlands with regard to this aspect of the war. 

There was no denying the fact that conditions were responsible 
for the unruliness of the young, this however was not due to the fact 
_that the young had no sense of discipline but rather to the lack of 
discipline cn the part of exterior circumstances. There should 
consequently be some comfort in the thought that the young had 
not been affected and that as soon as the abnormal circumstances 
came to an end — but not before — criminality would rapidly 
decrease. 

Mr. Hilbingh Prins wished to add a few figures concerning his 
district. These figures had been procured for him by the Children’s 
Police in The Hague and they referred to criminality in its widest 
sense, including truancy, prostitution, etc. 


There were three primary phenomena to be observed : 

1) The increase in numbers during the first three years of the 
war was exactly in the proportion of 1: 2: 3, a fact which 

he could not account for. 
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2) The decrease which began about the middle of the period 
of occupation was observed not only in his district, but in 
the whole country and even in other countries. This 
decrease was more apparent than real and it might he 
ascribed, at least in Holland, to the inability or the unwilling- 
ness of the police to record offences. In the district of 
The Hague the total number of minors had been brought 
down from 100,000 to about 92,500 by the deportations in 
Germany. Moreover a certain number of asocial families 
had been evacuated from the district by the enemy. The 
decrease however was real to a certain extent. The people 

had begun to adapt themselves to the shortage of supplies, they 
had grown used to being hungry without resorting to theft. There 
were also numerous convictions among the young people who, 
after having lived on the borderline of criminality, had overstepped 
the boundary as soon as circumstances had become favourable 
to delinquency. 


Likewise, it was observed that the children, like the rest of the 
population, had ended by adjusting themselves to circumstances 
and, in many cases, by rising above them. 

Lastly, it was obvious that towards 1943, the Resistance had 
stiffened, hopes of seeing the war come to a satisfactory end had 


begun to revive and, in spite of hardships, a certain optimism had .- 


replaced the confusion and bewilderment of the first years. 


3) It was to be expected that, after the liberation, a marked 

decrease in delinquency, truancy, begging and prostitution 

would make itself felt. In spite of several unpropitious circumstances 
this had been the case. ‘ 


a) The liberation itself had created irregular conditions which 
provided innumerable temptations for easily led minors. The 
administrative services had not yet begun to work normally, the 
prewar authorities had been replaced by others and the result of 
it all was a state of utter confusion of which dishonest people were 
quick to take advantage. 


b) The Allied occupation had the most upsetting effect upon 
the fair sex. The parents who had dealt most harshly with their 
daughters for having had anything to do with the German soldiers, 
were the first to rejoice when they saw these same daughters with 
allied soldiers. 


c) There was another crime-producing factor which had hitherto 
played no part in Holland where the housing conditions had always 
been excellent : overcrowded houses often inhabited by two or 
more families, most of them taking in lodgers. This lack of housing 
was felt abroad and in England as well and it was considered as 
one of the main causes of juvenile delinquency. It certainly was 
disastrous for the young people in Holland and it was to be feared 
that much time would elapse before it could be remedied. The birth- 
rate having risen after the liberation and surpassed all expectations, 
the housing problem had become acute. 


Petty offences such as truancy and vagrancy showed an increase 
since 1939 but, as had been noted in Switzerland, the more serious 
offences had rather diminished in numbers. Immorality was -also 
decreasing, though the improvement was not so rapid as one might 
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wish. The immorality of young girls was largely due to the protracted 
allied occupation. In other respects, the consequences of the war 
had not been so serious as might have been expected. 


Hoping for a brighter future, the Dutch authorities had made 
no special plans either before or after the liberation for the repression 
of delinquency and immorality among the young. This trust in 
the future appeared to have been ‘justified. The child welfare 
organizations had risen to the occasion and shown that they were 
capable of coping with the difficulties of the situation. 


It should not be forgotten that the Dutch people in sparing 
no effort to restore prewar tranquillity, had largely contributed 
to this success. 


Mr. SKJERBAEK said he had not much to say on the war causes 
of juvenile delinquency in Denmark. In that country very few 
men had been mobilised and also very few deported except at the 
very end. There were, however, voluntary workers, sometimes 
father and mother who had gone to Germany leaving their children 
behind, but on the whole one could not say that family life had been 
much disrupted by the war. Evacuation had played practically 
no role. 

The Germans had recruited a good deal of juvenile labour by 
paying more than the usual rate and enticing the young people away 
from home. 

Economic difficulties had not been very serious either. There- 
fore, there had been no begging or stealing of foodstuffs, except 
towards the end. Black marketeering only appeared towards the 
end of the war and continued with the arrival of the Allies but was 
now diminishing. 

Education had been handicapped but not completely disrupted 
by the requisition of school buildings. The fact that many young 
people actually took part in the Resistance Movement applied to 
the last years of the war (1943-45). A few joined German military 
or semi-military formations and their cases were now being investi- 
gated by the Police. Except in cases where those young people had 
committed actual crimes no sentence was to be passed but they 
would be handed over to the care of the Child Welfare Commissions. 


The presence of foreign troops had had a disastrous effect on 
girls. This was noticed in the increase of venereal diseases and in 
the number of children born out*‘of wedlock and in the number of 
girls under 18 years to be taken.under the care of the Child Welfare 
Commissions. There had also been an increasing number of 
separations, but it should be said that those conditions were not 
entirely due to the war but to a moral crisis which was already 
noticeable before. There had been a general loosening of morals 
and much freer intercourse between the sexes. Just now there was 
a considerable decline in the number of girls under care of the Child 
Welfare Commission, because it was quite easy for girls to find 
well-paid jobs. : 

Nazi ideology had had some influence, but not much because the 
National Socialist Party was not very influential before the war and 
during the first part of the occupation the Germans had not inter- 
fered too much with Danish administration. They had broken 
their promise in this respect later and the Danish Government was 
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set out of function in August, 1943, and in September, 1944, they 
arrested most of the Police. 

It could be said now that the conduct of most girls was back 
to normal. That of young men was better, largely due to the 
ease with which they found good jobs. 


There was a considerable number of children under 14 in educa- 
tional institutions, but this was largely due to the increased birth rate 
and especially to the increase of illegitimate births. 


Miss TyENSVOLL (Norway) was of the opinion that, with the 
exception of persons whose homes had been destroyed, the children 
and the young people had been hardest hit and would long be 
affected by the consequences of the war. 

In Norway many homes had been broken up. Most of the 
sailors had returned home only after the liberation. Numbers 
of Norwegians, young and old, had gone to England where they 
had joined the Forces. As the situation had grown worse, more 
and more people had fled to Sweden. Other. homes had_ been 
disrupted because the parents had been arrested, interned in 
Norway or deported to Germany. Some families had been broken 
up by the German requisitions, not to mention the compulsory 
evacuation of the Northern part of the country, an area.representing 
a sixth of the whole territory. 

In addition to the instability it had involved, this situation 
had also gradually estranged the members of the families who had 
been separated for so long a time and the number of adulteries and 
divorces had increased in proportion. 

The food supply was’ extremely difficult and those who had 
only their rations to live on were very badly off. In spite of this, 
there was hardly any begging or pilfering. The black market, 
unfortunately, was fairly active. 

A few Norwegians had willingly put themselves at the disposal 
of the occupying authorities. 

School teaching was in a very bad way. The schools had 
immediately been requisitioned and were only restored to their 
proper use after the liberation. The teaching had gone on at the 
teachers’ or the pupils’ homes. In winter the shortage of fuel put 
a stop -to everything, especially in the north. At the liberation, 
illiteracy, an evil hitherto unknown in the country, was often met 
with in children of school age. ’ 

The institutions for the various kinds of mentally-deficient 
children had been requisitioned as well as some of the reformatory 
schools. It had frequently occurred that the inmates of the latter 
institutions had complained of their staff to the Germans and girl 
delinquents had placed themselves under the protection of the 
invaders under the pretext that they had been interned for political 
reasons and for sympathising with the new order. 


The situation was made more critical by other factors such as 
the regulation enjoining compulsory work for all children between 
10 and 18 years of age. This injunction met with such a staunch 
opposition on the part of the Church and the parents that it could 
not be enforced. Most members of the teaching profession having 
refused to comply with a new education policy,. 1,000 of them were 
arrested, 700 being sentenced to hard labour. 
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In spite of this inflexible attitude, the unavoidable weakening 
of the principles of right and order represented a danger for the people 
and particularly for the young. The consequences were very pre- 
judicial for all those who needed firm guidance. The invaders cast 
discredit upon the acknowledged authorities, the church, the school, 
the parents. Some children went so far as to inform against their 
own parents. The police were overworked and inefficient. 

There was however something positive in this situation: the 
Norwegian Children’s Front, a gallant and brave youth front who 
passively resisted the nazi teachers’ efforts, sabotaged the work 
they were forced to do, refused to enlist and ignored summonses. 
Other young people joined the Resistance or sabotage organizations. 

The presence of the Germans had other evil consequences. It 
was unfortunately impossible to prevent certain girls from going 
astray. The same girls were later the readiest to misbehave.with the 
Allies. There was a great increase in venereal diseases. 

The special military formations organized by the Germans were 
joined by a few Norwegians. Some of them were regular traitors 
who had willingly sold themselves to the enemy. In order to 
encourage boys to enlist in the Nordland Regiment and the Viking 
Battalion, the boys over 17 years of age did not need their parents’ 
consent, or rather the parents were denied the right to oppose their 
sons’ enlisting. These unfortunate young people were now condemn- 
ed to the severe penalties inflicted upon former volunteers. 

Norway had the advantage of having a homogeneous population. 
The persecution of the Jews — very few in number and completely 
assimilated merely fanned the hostility aroused by the invaders 
and increased the scorn for their fanatical ideology. 

Even though one might be justified in hoping that the unrest 
caused by the war and the occupation would subside as soon as normal 
conditions were restored, the Norwegians knew that it would take 
time and that they would have all kinds of problems to solve. 

The foundations upon which the laws and society rested could 
be shaken as they had been without after-effects. 

It was difficult for the adults and still harder for the children 
to get rid of the wrong ethical concepts which circumstances had so 
long imposed upon them. It was not to be expected that children 
could come unscathed out of such an experience and the question 
was now whether they could look to their elders for a good 
example. 


Is Juvenile Delinquency due to the War 
decreasing with the 
Return to more Normal Conditions ? 


REPORT BY Dr. L. BOLTERAUER, 


Professor at the Institute of Psychology, University of Vienna 


Dr. BOLTERAUER said he could not base his report on conditions 
existing now in Austria because juvenile delinquency there was still 
on the increase and one could not talk of a return to pre-war condi- 
tions of life. However, the experience gained after the last World 
War would be useful in judging the present situation. Although 
the effects of the law of evolution then observed might be slightly 
modified by the difference between the two post-war periods, their 
value would remain the same. 

In what cid this law consist ? Delinquency increased under 
the pressure of circumstances which were conducive to crime, i.e. 
a period of crisis forced into delinquency a large number of. individuals 
whose behaviour up to that time had been exemplary. According 
to Gleispach, “ the reserve army of criminals was mobilised ”, but 
when adverse circumstances had come to an end, those people — 
above all the young — did not show a higher rate of criminal 
incidence. One only noticed, in a period of crisis, a certain tendency 
to delinquency in a lower age than in normal times. The only 
exceptions to this law were the very rare cases where, as a result 
of certain experiences, such as distress, changes in internal politics, 
the moral sense weakened considerably in a large section of the 
population, even in adults who were not guilty of any breach of the 
law. Such a change in the moral sense of the community resulted, 
with a return to normal conditions, in less respect for the law and 
infringements of it did not return to their previous level. 

Professor Bolterauer referred to Austrian records for the period 
1919 to 1938 which had been closely studied and published by 
Professor Grassberger of the Viennese Institute of Criminology }. 
The greatest changes in the different forms of delinquency of all 
age groups were those following the period of crisis after 1919: 
a great increase in theft (the maximum between 1919 and 1921, 
gradually becoming normal in 1927), but in 1919 a minimum of delin- 
quency in the following categories : assaults and sexual offences. 
Assaults rose gradually until 1931. Sexual offences reached a peak 
in 1926 and remained constant. To understand the surprisingly 
low figure of immorality after the war, it was necessary to add that 
prostitution was not included. Moreover it was impossible to 
establish exact statistics for prostitution. 

1 Die Lésung kriminalpolitischer Probleme durch die mechanische 
Statistik, Vienna 1946. 
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The very high figures for theft were due to an increase in the 
number of delinquents rather than to repetitions by~the same 
offenders. In fact, the number of offences committed by each 
individual during the years where the figure for. theft was at its 
maximum only increased by 5%, an increase more marked in the 
young who were more influeneed than adults by the inducements 
to crime surrounding them. On the other hand, the total figure 
for conviction for theft from 1919 to 1923 was about double that 
of the period 1927 to 1931. 90% of the convictions between 1919 
and 1923 were of persons with no previous record. 


There was astrongly held theory that those who had once started 
on the downward path could only with difficulty return to an ordered 
social life : Did this apply equally to those who had broken the law 
for the first time ina period of crisis ? How did this apply particul- 
arly |to young people ? 


There were two possible methods of investigation : 


The first was to check, after the return to normal conditions, 
the delinquency of such young people as had committed their first 
offences in the critical postwar period and compare the figures to 
those of the following generation which was still under age from the 
penal point of view during the, period of crisis. 

In young delinquents of the post-war period (born between 
1904 and 1908) there was no record of increase in theft from the 
20th year onwards. Between the 20th and the 24th year, this 
generation, although greatly handicapped, committed only 95% of 
the offences committed by the following generation. This was 
sufficient proof that adolescents who committed punishable acts 
as a result of abnormal conditions of life, did not show, with a 
return to normal conditions, any tendency to continue in delinquency. 

The same results were obtained by comparing the criminality 
of young thieves aged from 14 to 18 years during the period of crisis, 
5 or 6 years after their first offence, to that of a similar age group 
a few years later. There were not more habitual thieves in the first 
than in the second group. 
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Did the great mass of the Austrian population, in the first post- 
war period, equally furnish an example of the exception previously 
mentioned, i.e. the lowering of moral judgment in respect of a 
punishable act ? Yes, and that was particularly the case with 
abortions. The curve for this offence between 1919 and 1922 ih 
Vienna was as high as the curve for theft. But after the return 
to normal conditions, although it went down, it did not, like the 
curve for thefts, return to the lowest point, but remained stabilised 
midway. 

The explanation of this phenomenon was in the fact that at 
the beginning of the post-war period, owing to changes in internal 
politics, the general public strongly criticised the law against abortion, 
an attitude which could be interpreted as moral-reaction in a part 
of the population. This fact explained why, even after a general 
re-establishment of respect for the law, the law against abortion 
continued to be more or less -disregarded. 


From that fact, it could with justification be admitted that the 
law of evolution mentioned above could be applied equally to the 
actual period of crisis, not only in Austria, but in all countries 
affected by the war. A first conclusion could be drawn here by 
analogy. 

In each complete cycle of crisis, the same process takes place : 
first of all, an increase in criminological factors : actual distress or 
fear of it, desire to make up for lack of amusement during the war 
corresponding with slackening of the restraining influences, such as less 
authority of the State or of the family, less respect for the law, 
degeneration of public moral feeling. The various complete cycles of 
crisis were only distinguished from one another by the intensity and 
length of the process. The influence of intensity was known only too 
well. The stronger the factors which caused crime, the higher the 
number of those mobilised from the reserve army. Any other 
result could hardly be expected. As to the question of knowing 
whether the law could be upheld in a positive way during an extended 
period — the reply could be found on a psychological basis. 

From the point of view of psychological evolution, there was 
nothing surprising in the statement that the individuals who had 
become delinquent in a period of crisis did not later show any increased 
tendency to delinquency. It was only necessary to remember that 
the psychological restraining influences and moral conscience in 
normal children who had received a good education and had had 
a good home environment were already well developed when they 
reached puberty. The personality of an adolescent of 15 or 16 was 
already formed, unless for one reason or another it was a case of what 
is called “ prolonged puberty”. In this way, the basic morals of 
each individual could not be acquired too early, since, after puberty, 
the chances of being able completely to re-educate an.adolescent, to 
remodel his moral structure, were minimised, as everyone knew. 
Such a task necessitated special educational knowledge especially 
if the young man was no longer under the control from a material 
point of view of the persons responsible for his education. But on 
the other hand, for those who were unfortunate enough at this age to 
have to go through a period of crisis, there was no risk that their 
moral structure would undergo great moral changes, even if they 
were guilty of slight infringements of the law. The adolescents who 
became or ran the risk of becoming delinquent in a period of crisis 
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were those whose tendency towards delinquency had not been caused by 
circumstances alone, but already existed. The period of crisis only 
gave them occasion to manifest their moral debility, which would, 
with the return to normal conditions, once again disappear. 

What caused delinquency in young people in such times was the 
fact that their previous education was not adapted to the conditions 
of this period, but was only suitable for normal times. As the 
speaker had previously mentioned, it only gave them “ relative ” 
social stability —- moral restraints, indispensable in times of crisis, 
were lacking in them. Only absolutely stable individuals, socially 
speaking, had such reserves. On the other hand, in individuals 
lacking in social conscience the moral brakes were insufficient even 
in normal times. The number of people who had received an 
education rendering them capable only of “relative ” stability, 
socially speaking, was considerable, much more than one would think. 
For instance, in Vienna, in the spring of 1945, immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities, probably more than half the population took 
part in the ransacking of food shops, and even homes. Similar 
things happened elsewhere also. In normal circumstances education 
for “ relative ” social stability was generally sufficient — it was also 
sufficient after a return to conditions of normal risk. It was easy 
to understand now why the conduct of young people having relative 
stability was not essentially different from that of adults of the 
same category. In these two groups, the percentage of delinquency 
was practically at the same level. In the same way, their behaviour, 
once the period of crisis was oVer, was identical. 

What about children under 16 during the period of crisis ? 
Present and past experience had shown that a large number of 
children of this age group showed bad moral characteristics which 
it might be difficult to set right, since during the period of crisis 
the educative capacity of many adults depreciated and the other 
elements of the children’s environment played a very strong part. 
This jnfluence of the bad environment, so long as the period of 
crisis lasted, could not be checked efficiently, because the time needed 
for re-education was lacking. In these conditions, not only the 
number of recruits from the reserve army of crime increased, but 
also the number of the socially deficient, i.e. the permanent delin- 
quents. If this danger could be overcome, the effective amount 
of latent delinquency in a given country remained the same, even 
beyond the period of crisis. The number of recruits to the reserve 
army depended not only on the innate disposition of the young people 
but also on the general level of education of the said country. 

It was necessary to repeat that prevention was better than cure. 
It was necessary, even in normal times, to take measures which would 
be required for the difficult times, and during the periods of crisis 
it was up to everyone to do everything they could, at least for the 
children, so that these periods would as soon as possible cease having 
fatal consequences. 








III 


Treatment and Prevention 


a) The Réle of Juvenile Courts and their Auxiliary Services. 


REPORT OF MONSIEUR CHADEFAUX 


President of the Juvenile Court of the Seine, Paris 


For some time already, the institutions dealing with the Juvenile 
Offender had departed from the principles directing the activities 
of the ordinary courts in acknowledging the fact that it was not the 
crime that needed punishment, but the child who needed re-education. 

The main objects of such institutions were to gain complete 
knowledge of the child and, with the assistance of specially trained 
persons employing new methods, to apply the treatment best 
calculated to reclaim the offender. 

The decree of February 2nd 1945, completing and amending former 
laws, applied in France since October Ist, 1945 and based upon 
the principle of the child’s lack of penal responsibility, prescribed the 
institution of : 

Juvenile Court Judges with special powers and working according 
to an adaptable informal procedure. 

Juvenile Courts with a Children’s Judge assisted by lay justices 
chosen among persons having displayed an active interest in children. 

Full-time Probation Officers, technically trained and entrusted 
with the supervision of juvenile offenders on probation, as well as 
with the guidance and coordination of the activities of part-time 
voluntary Probation Officers. 

A varied and graded scheme for the placing out, protection, 
re-education and reclamation of juvenile offenders, this scheme being 
adapted to the disposition, circumstances and possibilities of each 
individual. : 

French Juvenile Court Judges were unfortunately often called 
upon to hold several offices, but the aim of the Re-Education 
Section of the Ministry of Justice was to bring about the creation 
of departmental Juvenile Courts which would be a great improve- 
ment on the present situation. 

At present, the Juvenile Court of the Seine was the only one in 
which the Judges were thoroughly cognizant with all problems 
concerning juvenile delinquency, vagrancy, educational surveillance, 
parental rights and the deprivation of such rights. 

It was to be hoped that the Juvenile Court Judges would soon 
be empowered to decide in all penal and common cases, particularly 
in divorce cases, wherein juveniles were involved. 

The duties of the Juvenile Court Judge rendered it indispensable 
for him to be accurately acquainted with the progress of vocational 
guidance and with certain aspects of medical science, psychiatry 
and education. He should be endowed with a keen sense of observa- 
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tion, possess a deep knowledge of the human heart and of the child’s 
mind, as well as a wide experience of things and men in general. 
He should also have an analytical mind capable of synthetising, 
so as to avoid the danger of excessive specialisation. Above all the 
Juvenile Court Judge should have the all-important gift of 
discrimination. 

The special preparation of Juvenile Court Judges was the object 
of the attention of the Re-Education Section at the Ministry of 
Justice and they entertained hopes of bringing about an amendment 
to this effect. A voluntary Association of Children’s Judges was 
about to be created with a view to enabling them, thanks to this 
mutual contact, to acquire the necessary “ esprit de corps ” and to 
work as a great team all over the country. 

Many eminent minds defended the opinion that decisions regard- 
ing the fate of juvenile delinquents should rest with the administrative 
authorities, represented by a commission of administrators, psychia- 
trists and educationists. 

The discussion should be transferred to its proper ground : 
the safeguarding of individual liberty. 

In removing a child from his (or her) family, placing him under 
supervision, imposing either an education or a treatment, one 
encroached upon the liberties of the individual and of his family. 
The laws of France had always considered individual liberties as 
within the competence of the juridical authorities. 

The Courts of Justice exercised control over parental authority 
even before the Act of July 1889. Indeed, the Courts of Justice 
did more than apply the law in cases where the wording was not 
explicit, it took the decisions which appeared to be dictated by 
the child’s interest. 

The right of control of the Courts of Justice was therefore 
desirable and necessary as the outcome of a juridical tradition, of 
definite legislative dispositions and out of regard for the services 
it had rendered. 

The benefits of certain treatments applied to juvenile offenders 
could be extended to non-delinquent juveniles in order to improve 
their moral, physical or mental condition. This however could 
only be effected with the reservation that parents could be deprived 
of their authority only in cases when they opposed the dispositions 
dictated by the interest of their child. 

The Re-Education Section of the Ministry of Justice was 
pursuing this aim and the draft of a law applicable to all persons 
under 21 years of age was about to be submitted to Parliament. 

Further, the administrative, educational and medical authorities 
entrusted with the detection of defects necessitating an intervention 
would report their findings to the juridical authorities who would 
deal with the cases, prescribe the appropriate treatment and supervise 
its application. In order to be able to accomplish this task, the 
Children’s Judge should be specially trained and assisted by experts 
in juvenile psychology whenever serious offences are to be dealt 
with. He should moreover have at his disposal auxiliary services 
such as : Social Services, Remand and Observation Homes, Probation 
Officers, Child Guidance Clinics. 

With regard to the above the situation in France was far from 
perfect. 

Most first and second class Courts had Welfare Workers or 
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rather services whose duty it was to make social investigations. 
The Juvenile Court of the Seine had three social services specially 
equipped for this task. Social investigation took place at the 
request of the competent magistrate and account was taken of the 
offender’s family, social surroundings, health, conduct at school 
or in the workshop, with his comrades and athome. They culminated 
in a proposal agreed upon in most cases after a discussion with the 
physician who had attended. to the medical and psychological 
examination of the minor. 

The decree of February 2nd, 1945, prescribed the appointment 
of whole-time Probation Officers chosen as a rule among trained 
social workers. 

The whole-time Probation Officers —- ef which there were ten 
in Paris and over 50 in the provinces — were first of all intermediary 
agents between the Children’s Judges and the -voluntary Probation 
Officers (650 in number at the Court of Justice of the Seine). The 
whole-time Probation Officers supervised in person a certain number 
of juvenile offenders described as difficult cases and they organised 
their district, enrolling the assistance of voluntary associations and 
voluntary workers. 

The Remand Homes (Centres d’accueil) where juvenile offenders 
were admitted instead of being sent to prison, were intended to 
facilitate quick observation. There were at present 33 of them. 
France could be considered as fully equipped if there were one Remand 
Home for each department. 

There were moreover 4 Remand Homes in Paris and 4 in the 
provinces for the reception of juveniles whose condition required 
close attention. The Paris Home alone had dealt with 1,377 cases 
in 1943, 1,316 in 1944, 1,483 in 1945 and 1,532 in 1946. 

With regard to all those points, a plan of reform had been drawn 
by the Re-Education Section and was now being put into effect. 


REPORT OF Mr. NEMETH, 
Member of the Court of Appeal in Budapest 


Mr. Pierre NEMETH pointed out that the reclamation of perverted, 
neglected or delinquent chlidren and young people could most 
successfully be accomplished through the activity of a well organized 
Juvenile Court. 

A Court might be considered as well organized if it had a specially 
trained Children’s Judge allowed the most extensive powers and 
having at his disposal the necessary auxiliary services. The age 
limit should be set fairly high, and all juveniles under 18 charged 
with offences should be brought before the Junenile Court Judge. 
This magistrate should be conferred powers enabling him to choose 
from a variety of treatments ranging from the mildest to the most 
severe. It was also important that he alone should deal with cases, 
from preliminary inquiry to trial, and that it should be possible 
for him to follow up the carrying out of his pronouncement and to 
amend it when needed. As the right of appeal could not be discarded, 
the magistrates of the Courts of Appeal should be equally well 
acquainted with matters regarding juveniles. This would be the 
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case if these Courts were composed of a body of magistrates who 
had already acquired experience as Children’s Judges. 

A Juvenile Court could hope to attain perfection only if it had 
to deal exclusively with minors. 


The jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court Judge should therefore 
be enlarged so as to include all perverted or neglected children, 
prevention of crime being the main object. 

The Children’s Judge should have the right to have the parents 
or guardians supervised and charged with any offence committed 
against the minors entrusted to their care. He should moreover 
have the power to punish any person for inflicting ill-treatment of 
any kind upon a child, for exposing him to evil influences through 
neglect. He should also be in a position to prosecute any person 
fraudulently attempting to evade the payment of alimony. 

The Judge should deal with cases regarding alimony, deprivation 
of parental rights and guardianship. It would likewise be advisable 
for him to intervene in divorce cases whenever the vital interests 
of children are involved. ‘This would lead to the establishment of 
a kind of “ Family Court * with the protection of children for its 
principal aim. 

Though the Children’s Judges were lay justices in certain countries, 
it would seem fitter if they were prepared for their duties by a complete 
legal training. 

A specialized magistrate permanently in touch with the juvenile 
offender from the start of the procedure would be in a position 
to become better acquainted with him and more likely to win his 
confidence than a collegial body. 

It ensues that the magistrate best qualified to be appointed 
Juvenile Court Judge should not only be absolutely devoted to the 
cause, but also possess an extensive knowledge of psychology, 
medicine and pedagogy. 

The Children’s Judge had other problems of vital importance 
to deal with. He might be called upon to find work for unemployed 
fathers, to assist sick parents, to bring about the reconciliation of 
estranged parents, to draw their attention to their shortcomings 
in private talks, to endeavour to make them lead a better life and 
to persuade unwedded couples to marry for the children’s sake. 

The attitude of the Judge towards the persons brought before 
him was of the greatest importance. Hearings should not be 
examinations in the penal sense of the word, but rather like confiden- 
tial conversations, as no judge should forget that, for the person 
brought before him, the case dealt with was of paramount importance. 
Hope of reclaiming an offender should never be abandoned. 

One might approve of Judges maintaining a detached attitude 
with regard to the outside world when dealing with adults, but 
the/Children’s Judge would be more likely to attain his object by 
keeping in close touch with the outside world. 

Evils were best prevented if. the Judge enlightened the public 
by acquainting them with their right and duty to apply to him 
for assistance whenever a child was in danger. 

A close connection should exist between the Juvenile Court and 
the school, as the teacher might find this institution a powerful 
ally in the accomplishment of his duties. 
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It was also important to secure the cooperation of the Church 
and the Judge should entertain relations with all religious 
communities, regardless of creed, true religion being the best 
deterrent in the case of juvenile offenders. 

As a result of moral and physical suffering, poverty and worry, 
many people and particularly young persons had been driven to 
extremes. 

The decrease of religious feeling was in direct ratio to the increase 
of immorality and delinquency. The lack of religious feeling in 
a minor was generally due to bad example and a neglected education. 
Religion remains the most powerful weapon for the prevention of 
crime. 


Juvenile Courts had to choose between two courses: placing 
on probation or re-education in appropriate institutions. Juvenile 
offenders were most successfully deterred from committing offences 
by a permanent and affectionate guidance such as was provided 
by. the probation system. 

It was impossible for the best judge to obtain satisfactory results 
if he could not rely on the cooperation of such institutions as observa- 
tion centres and schools specially adapted to the requirements of 
minors. 

The places of detention for juvenile offenders should be reformat- 
ory schools applying a stricter treatment according to the system 
adopted in Belgian prison-schools. The re-education of the inmates 
of such schools should be entrusted to pedagogues. 

The first symptoms of delinquency appeared in childhood : 
truancy, petty larceny, unnatural secrecy, abnormal aggressiveness. 
Inexperienced persons, parents and even teachers often underestimat- 
ed the importance of such symptoms which should be detected by 
medical and psychological experts in cooperation with the school 
physician. . 

A biological examination of children and young persons would 
appear to be necessary in view of the fact that the mental and moral 
development of the minors concerned. would be determined by the 
decisions of the Court. 


It was hardly possible to discover, on the basis of the information 
collected on the child’s surroundings and after a single hearing, 
whether external causes, evil surroundings or congenital factors 
were the cause of the juvenile’s delinquency or social inadequacy, 
as offences apparently similar might derive from quite different 
causes. The physiological and psychological condition of the 
minor whose fate depended on the Judge’s decision should therefore 
be the object of the greatest attention. 

Should the competent’ Judge entertain doubts, he could command 
theservices of a psychiatrist or a psychological expert. 

The Juvenile Court in Budapest had frequently had recourse 
to the Laboratory of the High School of Psychopathology and Peda- 
gogy. Unfortunately, at the present time, this institution did not 
deal any more with juvenile offenders. 
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REPORT OF Mr. HILBINGH PRINS, 


Juvenile Court Judge in The Hague. 


Mr. Prins stated that in dealing with juvenile offenders one 
drifted farther and farther away from the principle that the punish- 
ment should be in keeping with the offence. The main object was 
to avoid recurrences and to help the offender to become a useful 
and contented member of society. 

According to Common Law, every juridical intervention should 
be dictated. by the interest of the minor. . 

Applied to juvenile offenders, Penal and Common Law pursued 
the same aim: to safeguard the interest of the child until he came 
of age. 

Thus it was possible : 

a) to withdraw children permanently from parental authority ; 

b) to place them under probation thereby establishing rules 

which they and their parents were bound to comply with; 

c) to withdraw them temporarily from parental authority ; 

1) to place them temporarily in re-education institutions ; 

e) to place them temporarily in observation centres ; 

f) to admonish them. 


Penal Laws also permitted the infliction of fines upon the juvenile 
offenders, whereas Common Law contained various other provisions 


With the exception of admonition, all the above provisions 
were repealable. 


Mr. Prins added the following information with regard to Dutch 
Law : 


1) The Dutch Law does not allow penal procedure unless the 
minor has been charged with a crime (crimes being described as 
serious offences wilfully committed) or in certain cases of 
infraction. On the other hand the provisions of Common Law 
are applicable only in circumstances clearly defined by the Law. 
It must however be added that the Law often employs words taken 
in a general sense, for instance, a minor may be placed on probation 
when he is morally or physically endangered. 

The consequence of the application of Penal Law is the entering 
of the offender’s name on the police records. As this makes it 
impossible for him to hold public offices in later years, the Courts 
prefer to resort to Civil procedure whenever possible. 


2) Penal’ Law is also applicable to minors although the 
penalties inflicted and the provisions which may be resorted to are 
different. Moreover, penal procedure contains certain special 
provisions enabling the judge to make fuller inquiries and to 
ascertain that the parents will be heard. 

Although the Common Law applicable to minors is a part of 
the ordinary system of Common Law, there is special jurisdiction 
concerning exclusively the relations between parents and children 
and their mutual liabilities. These two parts of the Dutch system 
of Law are the outcome of an elaborate development and a bill for 
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their amendment was submitted to Parliament on the 29th April 1946. 


3) Since 1921, each Court of Justice has a Children’s Judge 
to deal with cases involving minors. In larger towns, this judge 
is peo a special magistrate, in other districts he is an ordinary 
judge. 

Besides his knowledge of the law, he bases his decision on the 
experience acquired in exercising his specialfunctions. This specializ- 
ation which he does not owe to his university legal training enables 
him to discover the ways in which he may help the cause of childhood 
in his own country and occasionally abroad. It includes a knowledge 
of scientific progress in the spheres of criminology, sociology, psycho- 
logy and pedagogy, particularly in connection with juveniles. 


4) The carrying out of the Judge’s decisions and the duty of 
collecting the data which he requires devolve in part on the State, 
in part, on private persons. This method had proved very efficient. 

Although the State possesses reformatories, one may also resort 
to any one of the numerous private institutions generously subsidized 
by the State. 

The probation alluded to is supervised by voluntary workers 
under the control of a magistrate (Children’s Judge, Minister of 
Justice) but the State also employs special officials whose knowledge 
and experience are likely to achieve success. 


* 


* * 
+ 


The Law confers on the Judge the following powers: 

A) He may permanenily withdraw the minor from parental authority. 

1) Jn penal cases, (only when a crime has been committed) 
by placing him at the disposal of the Ministry of Justice, who may : 

a) place the minor in a state institution ; 

b) entrust him to an association for the protection of children, 
to a fund or a welfare organization who, in their turn, are at liberty 
to place him either in an institution or in a family. 

There are four State reformatory schools and about 120 private 
institutions of the most varied kinds. 


2) In civil cases, by (a) depriving or relieving the parents of 
their parental authority. 
a) Deprivation may be pronounced on the following grounds : 

1) Misuse of authority, gross neglect in the maintenance 
or education of the minor; 

2) Immorality ; 

3) Refusal to cooperate with the “ Family Guardian ” 
or unwillingness to comply with his instructions with 
regard to the minor on probation ; 

4) Being sentenced to two or more years imprisonment ; 

5) On the parents removing the child from the surround- 
ings where they had themselves placed it and where 
it was well cared for. 
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The deprivation is pronounced by the district Court if it 
deems this to be in the interests of the child. 


b) A parent may be relieved of his parental responsibility if 
he proves incapable of accomplishing his duties and if the release 
does not affect the minor’s interest in any other regard. The release 
cannot be pronounced without the consent of the parent concerned. 
The request for release is submitted by the Board of Guardians 
to the Attorney General. 

After the deprivation as well as after the release, the authority 
of the parent over the child is completely set aside. 

A guardian is then appointed or the guardianship is entrusted 
to a welfare organization specialized in the placing of minors in 
institutions or in private homes. 


B) The juvenile may be dismissed on probation in the following 
manners : 


1) In penal cases : The Attorney General may decide not 
to prosecute but to dismiss the offender on probation, or to inflict 
a penalty with reprieve, or to exonerate the offender conditionally 
through the Ministry of Justice from the penalty inflicted by the 
Judge. 

In all cases the supervision is exercised either by a state official 
or by a child welfare society such as “ Pro Juventute ”. 


2) In civil cases : The Judge may place the minor under the 
supervision of a voluntary probation officer. 

According to Art. 373 of the Civil Code any child in moral or 
physical danger may be placed under supervision (the parents not 
being necessarily responsible for his condition). The supervision 
is exercised by a Family Guardian appointed by the Children’s 
Judge and it may be a man or a woman, usually a disinterested 
voluntary worker such as the child’s teacher or clergyman. 

The principal object of probation is the education of the minor 
in his own familiar surroundings with the guidance of the Family 
Guardian who does not belong to the family and who has to keep 
the Judge informed of the minor’s conduct and progress. This 
guardian must endeavour to establish personal relations with the 
child and his family. The parents’ authority is consequently limited 
in so far as they have to comply with the guardian’s instructions. 

The difficulties do not always originate in the children themselves 
and the reason for their misconduct must often be looked for in the 
parents’ way of living and in the education given to the children. 

In such cases, the welfare of the minor is endangered and the 
authorities are justified in placing him on probation. 

The principal object of the guardian will be the moral and social 
improvement of the child’s surroundings although the wording of 
the law does not specify this. Legal dispositions are now being 
drafted with a view to supervising and guiding the improvement of 
the social and moral standard of the family. 


C) The judge may order the child to be temporarily removed from 
his home. Although this provision is dictated merely by the 
minor’s interest, the removal is often resented as a penalty. 


1) In penal cases : The Judge may sentence the child to be 
removed to a remand home or to a reformatory school. 
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2) Incivilcases: The juvenile under supervision may be removed 


from his home when it has been ascertained that he cannot be 
safely left there. 


D) During the inquiry, the competent Juvenile Court Judge may 
order the offender to be removed to an observation cenire. 


E) Admonition : The admonition is pronounced by the Judge. 
It may also be considered as a penalty in certain penal cases. 
The Judge may likewise have recourse to admonition when 
dealing with juveniles on probation. 


F) Fines inflicted on minors should not exceed 90 florins as they 
could otherwise not be paid by the offenders themselves. 

Placing the minor at the disposal of the State, removing him to 
a reformatory school, imposing fines may be conditional measures. 


The different State organizations are: 


1) The General Board of Supervision, Welfare and Advice 
entrusted with the supervision of reformatory schools and State 
institutions. 

2) The Supervisory Committee of each reformatory school and 
State institution. 


3) The Probation Officers. . 

4) The State officials entrusted with the placing of children 
in families. 

5) The Minister of Justice and his assistants, particularly the 
Vilth Section. 

5) The officials carrying into effect the laws concerning juveniles, 
i.e. permanent and qualified probation officers. 

6) The Board of Guardians of which there is at least one per 
district. 

8) The Children’s Branch of the Police. In 24 towns a special 
police section deals with the detection and the inquiry in all cases 
concerning juvenile offenders. Parents of difficult children often 
apply to the Children’s Police for guidance. 


9) State works camps: In these camps, consisting of wooden 
barracks for boys and in stone buildings for girls, the minors are 
trained to work and they receive elementary schooling. The aim 
pursued is to make them realize that the better a man works, the more 
he is worth. The inmates of such camps enjoy a comparative 
freedom. 

The camps are administered by the Ministry of Education but 
most of the pupils are juveniles sent there by the Courts of Justice. 
These camps were created during the war as an experiment but the 
results were so satisfactory that, after the liberation, the State took 
charge of this important social institution. 


* * 


Mr. Prins ended by stating that the camps which he had just 
described were one of the advantages derived from the solidarity 
awakened in his country during the dark years of the occupation. 

There were no special plans for remedying the evils caused by 
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enemy and allied forces in the country, the authorities being of 
opinion that the existing institutions were well able to cope with 
the situation brought about by increasing delinquency. However 
the Dutch legislation concerning the treatment of minors ought 
to be amended. Internment in reformatory institutions in particular 
should be reserved to a few special cases. The reclamation of 
delinquent youth ought to be brought about by reeducation in free 
camps or, better still, in normal social surroundings and, when 
possible, in the offender’s family. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. SKJERBAEK (Denmark) was much interested to hear about 
the improvements in the French penal system, but in the Northern 
countries no young person under 15 could either be put in prison or 
brought before the Court for trial. Juvenile offenders were the res- 
ponsibility of the Child Welfare Commission, although the preliminary 
enquiry was made by the Police and reported to the Court in co- 
operation with the Child Welfare; Commission. This system being 
satisfactory there was no tendency to alter it. As a matter of fact, 
the Child Welfare Commission did not make any distinction between 
juvenile offenders and other children in need of care. 

With regard to the prevention of juvenile delinquency, it was 
thought very important to improve housing conditions and it was 
definitely not good to collect together in the same block or street 
families with a large number of children. Better vocational guidance 
and juvenile labour exchanges and more recreational facilities for 
school children as well as for young people were also needed as well 
as more day nurseries and kindergartens and more assistance to 
widows, divorced or unmarried mothers. In Denmark the separated, 
divorced or. unmarried mother with an income under a certain sum 
received from the State the alimony or allowance she was entitled 
to and the State was refunded by the father. This system avoided 
a lot of trouble and worry to the mother. The widows with a small 
income could get similar help in money as the other mothers. 


Although it was fully recognised that the feeble-minded child 
needed special care, there were in the schools at least two percent 
of slightly backward children who did not fully benefit from the 
teaching. Only in bigger towns were there special classes for such 
children. When they left school at 14 they were supposed to know 
as much as the others but did not. Just now, it was not difficult 
for those children to find jobs but when less work was available 
they would be the first to be dismissed. Their plight should be 
realised and they should be better protected. 


The Child Welfare Commissions were not obliged to make use 
of observation homes but they generally did. There were in Den- 
mark enough educational institutions for normal children aged 2 to 
14, but not enough for mentally deficient children aged 6 to 14. 
Denmark was also in need of more child guidance clinics. 
Mr. Skjerbaek definitely thought that child guidance clinics should 
be run by voluntary organisations and not by the statutory body 
entitled to take the child away from his parents. 
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No special homes were set up in Denmark for children of collabora- 
tors and quislings. It was felt that their children should be incorpor- 
ated in the normal national life as soon as possible. 

Although children received satisfactory care and education in 
a number of institutions, all was not well because people were often 
prejudiced against those children. That should be improved by 
seeing that institution children had more contacts with outside 
life. Some institutions provided their inmates. with “ uncles ” 
and “aunts ” who invited them to their homes, and gave them 
a chance to see what family life was. That was very important 
for children who had not enjoyed a happy home and yet would marry 
some day and have children of their own. 


Madame ZEBROwSKA (Poland) stated that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency had not yet met with enough consideration in Poland. 

All reforms would be possible now as the whole country was 
undergoing deep economic and social structural alterations, but 
efforts were concentrated on material assistance. The activity 
of Juvenile Courts was limited to large towns and its standard was 
not very high. Many judges had been killed, others had remained 
abroad, the rest preferred to work as lawyers, judges being too 


badly paid. Moreover there were no auxiliary services attached 


to the Juvenile Courts and, until their trial, children were kept in 
prison. There were very few institutions for difficult or delinquent 
children. It often occurred that when a child was set free, his 
parents took advantage of the fact that he had not been convicted to 
send him out to steal and pilfer so as to be sure of impunity for 
themselves. Before the war, there had been Child Guidance Clinics, 
‘but they now lacked psychologists, funds and premises. 

There were a great many orphan children under the protection 
of the State. Even non-delinquent children were not all placed yet, 
although this was being done gradually. Many children lived with 
friends or neighbours who asked to have them removed as they 
could no longer keep them owing to the inadequacy of assistance. 

Madame Zebrowska gratefully acknowledged the help given by 
foreign relief organizations. She expressed the wish that they 
would not limit their activities to material assistance, but also take 
an interest in the moral welfare of Polish children. 

Among the schemes now under consideration in Poland one of 
the most important concerned the reorganisation of state administra- 
tion. In future, all questions connected with children from 3 years 
until they came of age would be dealt with by the Ministry of 
Education. Children, under 3 years of age still came in the province 
of the Ministry of Welfare, their fate being too closely bound with 
their mothers’. 

The protection of juvenile offenders was being transferred from 
the Ministry of Justice to the Ministry of Education, but Juvenile 
Courts remained under the authority of the Ministry of Justice. 

A better coordination of the social institutions concerned in the 
reclamation of juvenile offenders was to be desired, the réle of child 
welfare organisations in the treatment of delinquent and morally 
endangered children being a very important one. In the districts 
where “delinqu mey flourished, juvenile clubs ought to be created, 
the existing ones failing to attract. the young people who needed 
them most. Street children should be helped in their own surround- 
ings as it seemed the best way of achieving satisfactory results, 
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but the lack of funds rendered the solution of this problem 
impossible. 

Mme Zebrowska concluded by saying how highly she appreciated 
the international coilaboration which could contribute to solving 
such problems as the unification of statistics and terminology and 
permit an exchange of views. She hoped that the Conference 
would lead to the creation of a permanent international organisation. 


Miss TJENSVOLL (Norway) reminded the audience that Norway 
had no Juvenile Courts, but that offenders under 18 years of age 
were dealt with by special Boards of Guardians under the authority 
of the Ministry of Religion and Education. The expression “ neglect- 
ed children ” applied to juvenile delinquents and to wayward and 
difficult children. The age limit for criminal responsibility was set 
at 14 years. 

The Board of Guardians could give serious warning to the 
parents or the persons responsible for the child. Parents could be 
deprived of their parental authority and their homes placed under 
supervision. The Board of Guardians could compel the parents to 
punish the child. They could also admonish the offender, find him 
employment or place him in a special institution for re-education. 
These institutions were mostly intended for children under 15 and 
served as observation centres. 

Moral Welfare Associations could co-operate with the Board 
of Guardians in dealing with juvenile offenders. 

These semi-official organisations were given grants by the State, 
they were under the authority of the Ministry of Justice and cooper- 
ated in carrying out the decisions taken : 

1) They supervised conditionally released prisoners ; 

2) They offered suggestions as to the course the Board of 
Guardians should decide upon; 

3) They exercised control over offenders in whose case the 
charge had been withdrawn and those convicted with reprieve. 


Madame Vaskat (Hungary) had three suggestions to offer : 


1) In the countries where conditions of life had not yet returned 
to their normal standard and were not likely to do so for several 
years to come, where economic difficulties continued and where 
the home atmosphere was tense, it was impossible to leave the children 
on probation in their own family, although this was generally acknow- 
ledged as the wisest course. Children had to be placed out. 

Would it not be possible for the International Union for Child 
Welfare to appeal in favour of the re-building and the re-organisation 
of such institutions so as to make moral assistance possible ? In 
Hungary, the Swedish “ Radda Barnen ” and the Danish “ Red 
Barnet ” alone (both members of the Union) had saved the lives 
of several thousands of children. They were still providing daily 
meals for 50,000 children. If, in addition to this material assistance, 
the necessary funds could be obtained for building a few establish- 
ments, the authorities would spare no effort, however strenuous, 
to make them worthy of the name of re-education centres. 

2) The need for affection could be more easily satisfied in small 
units, i.e. in groups of 10 to 15 children in which a married couple 
would act as parents. It had been objected that this system was 
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much more expensive than the keeping up of large institutions. 
If it were possible to collect data regarding the cost of maintenance 
of such small groups in various countries, the figures might be 
compared to those representing the cost of larger establishments. 


3) The lack of qualified staffs was a serious drawback and it 
would take years to train instructors. However the need was urgent 
and Mme Vajkai asked for information concerning the minimum 
of training needed by persons having to deal with young delinquents. 

Mme Vajkai added that it did not seem to her at all desirable 
to arrive at a common definition of offences coming under the 
competence of Juvenile Courts as in many cases it was in fact 
necessary for the authorities to interfere before the child had technical- 
ly become a delinquent, for instance in the case of begging of boys 
or of sexual misconduct of girls. Also it was to be feared that if 
too much stress was laid upon the legal aspects of the problem, 
this may have a misleading effect upon public opinion. Offences, 
even such as come under the penal law, are not always an indication 
of an alarmingly low moral standard in the child. The same act 
may in one case be a symptom of deep moral depravation, in another 
be inspired by rebellion against unbearable conditions. 

Would it not be wiser to come to a common understanding 
that any act committed by a child or an adolescent, whether acknow- 
ledged by penal law to be an offence or not, but significant of moral 
deterioration, should come under the competence of Juvenile Courts 
or any other body established for the same purpose. The same 
should apply to situations or living conditions which may cause moral 
deterioration in a child or an adolescent. 























III 


Treatment and Prevention 


b) The réle of Educational Services, Child Guidance Clinics, 
Youth Welfare Agencies and Youth Movements. 


REPORT OF Mademoiselle RACINE 


Principal of the Central School of Social Service 
and Teacher at the Free University in Brussels 


Mile Racine pointed out that the problem of delinquency in 
our war-torn world called for new solutions. It had become necessary 
to see which proceedings and methods had become antiquated and 
which could still be applied in the present circumstances. 


1. Juvenile delinquency was not merely a juridical problem 
it was essentially a social, psychological, educational and ethical 
problem and it was to be considered and erappled with from these 
different points of view. 

In convening this Conference, — I.U.C.W. showed that they 
were fully aware of this principle. But elsewhare, there was a ten- 
dency to forget it and to think that it was sufficient to have an 
adequate Juvenile Court Act. Good laws certainly were necessary, 
but so were good humane judges seconded by Child Guidance Clinics 
and Observation Centres. 

2. Juvenile delinquency was only one aspect of the social 
maladjustment of children and young people. There were other 
manifestations of instability, slovenliness and disorder which had 
to be simultaneously dealt with. 

In normal times, a delinquent was a maladjusted individual 
who was usually conscious of the reprobation his evil doings had 
brought upon him. Nowadays a delinquent was apt to labour 
under the delusion of being approved of or tacitly backed up by 
many of his fellow citizens. 

This fact —- which revealed a deep alteration of values — made 
the prevention and the treatment of juvenile delinquency much 
more difficult and it showed that efforts directed against delinquency 
alone would be doomed to failure. 

3. Victor Hugo had said that each time a school was opened, 
a prison was closed, but it was also necessary to open pre-natal 
clinics, child welfare clinics, day nurseries, playgrounds, child 
welfare agencies, youth clubs, holiday camps, etc. 

The development of such a child welfare system implied a general 
improvement in the standards of living as well as a sound social 
policy. 

4. The rdle of schools, child guidance clinics, youth welfare 
agencies and youth movements was of paramount importance, 
5 
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their aim being the mental and spiritual welfare of children and their 
adjustment to social life. 


Care should be taken lest cases of maladjustment should become 
juvenile court cases. Everything should be done to avoid the 
intervention of the Court which could be resorted to only when 
everything else had been of no avail. 


There were many instances of children brought before the Court 

after years of instability, frustration and trouble at home or at 
school. Schools which expelled children for having committed 
offences fell short of their duty. They should on the contrary 
investigate such cases and reclaim the offender by directing him to 
a child guidance clinic, or any other welfare organization likely to 
meet his needs. 
5. The efficiency of these various bodies, including the Court, 
required close co-operation, which in turn implied adequate social 
and psychological training of all the teachers, educationists, social 
workers, children’s judges and their assistants (substituts de la 
section de l’enfance). 


Preliminary training should be completed by courses, congresses, 
conferences, study trips, exchanges of views, etc., of the same type as 
the International Study Weeks for Child Victims of the War. 


6. Close contact and co-operation were likewise necessary in 
the higher spheres where social policy and organization were 
elaborated. Consultative committees should study these problems 
objectively, instruct the statutory authorities and enlighten public 
opinion whose comprehension and support were indispensable. 


In every country, there were organizations which were interested 
in the problem of juvenile delinquency but whose activities unfortu- 
nately lacked coordination and coherence. Holland had just 
shown what coordinated efforts could achieve in the field of child 
welfare. 


7. In order to have any hold on the young, education and re- 
education should take into account the tendencies and aspirations 
of the present time. 


One of the characteristic features of our time was_ the 
rejection by the young of “ paternalism ”, or any kind of patronising. 
Young people no longer accepted to be treated with condescension 
by their elders. They wanted to have their say in the matters which 
concerned them. They needed and respected authority only in so 
far as it had proved worthy of their respect and able to win their 
allegiance. One of the most striking manifestations of this mental 
attitude was the development of youth movements and self-governing, 
communities with leaders of their own choosing. 


There was nothing for it but to adjust our re-education methods 
to this attitude. Juvenile delinquency was a field in which patronis- 
ing was particularly flourishing. No reforms ignoring the new 
tendencies could be successful and it seemed a good plan to invite 
the young themselves and representatives of other social classes as 
well as the middle classes to participate more actively in the re- 
education of difficult children and of juvenile offenders, 
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REPORT OF Dr. G. HEUYER, 


Head Physician of the Children’s Neuro-psychiatric Clinic in Paris 


Dr. HeEuyYER stated that ‘the increase in juvenile delinquency 
during the war and during the occupation of France by the Germans 
had caused special measures to be devised for placing out and 
re-educating this category of war-victims. 

Numerous institutions would have been created had not material 
difficulties stood in the way. Efforts had been made to enlarge 
and re-equip the existing institutions and new methods of re- 
education had been experimented. 

France had long had the bad reputation of employing repressive 
and antiquated methods in dealing with children instead of re-educa- 
tion and social readjustment. 

As a matter of fact, there was a new trend of ideas, especially 
since 1936, and the administrators of State and voluntary institutions 
for juvenile offenders were animated by a new spirit thanks to which 
great progress had been accomplished. 


1) State Institutions, Approved Schools. 


The magistrates and the administrators at the head of the 
Re-Educ ation Section had modified the use of the premises of Appro- 
ved Schools and thoroughly reorganized the system by allowing a 
new spirit to pervade the methods of re-education. 

Saint-Maurice at La Motte-Beuveron and Saint Jodard had been 
readapted and were now regular industrial schools where boys were 
carefully selected according to their tastes and abilities and prepared 
for a specific trade. The apprentices were trained by qualified 
craftsmen and State school teachers taught ordinary subjects. 
Every year the masters of the nearest State Industry and Trade 
School came and examined the candidates. 

Life in Approved Schools was quite different from what 
it had been: no more walls, no more barred windows. The 
inmates were allowed to mix to a certain extent with the village 
people. In spite of this, escapes were exceptions. 

The organization of leisure hours had been the object of particular 
care. Scout methods were applied. The boys had camps, football 
teams, choirs and a band.. Physical training was highly developed. 

The other institutions for boys and for girls on probation had 
also undergone transformations. Belle-Isle was specially equipped 
for training fishermen. 

There was of course a certain number of incorrigible boys and 
girls who could be considered as psychopathic cases and in connec- 
tion with whom the Re-Education Section had drawn up an agreement 
with the Ministry of Health. ‘The Institute of Medicine and Pedagogy 
in Ravenel in the Vosges had recently been established by the 
Ministry of Health in a new psychiatric hospital for the purpose 
of hospitalizing psychopathic juvenile offenders and morally neglected 
young persons. The establishment of a special institution for 
tuberculous juvenile offenders was contemplated. 

For children under 13 years of age, there still existed the Chante- 
loup farm-school where excellent results were achieved. 
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II. Certified Schools for juvenile offenders. 


The “ Théophile Roussel ” School at Montesson, an old institution 
of the Seine, had become a model-school under the management of 
Monsieur Pinaud 1. The benefits of a medical and pedagogical 
cooperation were doing wonders for the children. This school 
was now an educational centre where educationists were theoretically 
and practically trained. 

The old “ Patronage de l’Enfance ”, created by Henry Rollet, 
was at present in financial difficulties. It was a typical example 
of the “ patronages ” where all methods of foster care were employed. 
The juveniles were mostly placed in farmers’ families. Although 
there were many instances of satisfactory results, the number of 
failures was greater. Town children did not take to country life. 
Moreover, the farmers to whom the supervision and re-education 
of juvenile offenders were entrusted should be most carefully selected. 
It frequently occurred that the children were exploited and ran away. 

The system of foster care in families was good for normal children 
who had lived in bad surroundings but were neither perverted nor 
too unreliable and for whom country life was a welcome change. 
The same applied to slightly feekle-minded but easily managed 
children. If placed with kindly people they could make themselves 
useful as farm hands and adapt themselves to rural life. But the 
unreliable and the perverted who represented the largest percentage 
of juvenile offenders could not easily become adapted to rural 
surroundings. 

There was only one lay-institution for girl delinquents, the 
“ Tutélaire ” at Issy-les-Moulineaux. It was at the same time a 
receiving centre, a professional training centre and an employment 
agency. All the other institutions for girl delinquents were either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant ones. These religious institutions 
had not always had a very good name. They had been reputed 
to exploit the inmates who were taught nothing but sewing in order 
to secure cheap labour for the institutions who could sell at great 
profit to the large stores. This was no longer the case, as they were 
now managed in quite different a spirit and the girls were given 
the advantage of varied kinds of training. 

However, many girl delinquents did not adapt themselves 
readily to the discipline of religious institutions and the establish- 
ment of new lay institutions was necessary. Besides the “ Tutélaire ” 
there was now the Brécourt Institution recently created by the 
Re-Education Department. 


Ili. Youth Welfare Centres. 


During the German occupation, the Under-Secretariat of Youth 
supervised the so-called youth centres. But it had been discovered 
that there was a number of deficient backward or difficult juveniles 
who could not adjust themselves to community life. Special youth 
centres had therefore been established, some for the teachable 
feeble-minded, others for difficult young people. Out of 73 such 
centres, 12 only-remained. However it was hoped that the remain- 
ing ones might be kept open. 

All these institutions were pre-vocational schools and the inmates 
did not stay longer than one year. 
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1 See p. 128 
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There were similar establishments for girls. 

Unfortunately, all these schools lacked funds. The inmates 
could not everywhere be provided with proper clothing and shoes. 
They were sometimes underfed. Other difficulties arose on account 
of the insufficient salaries paid to the teachers with the result that 
it was difficult to get the highly trained staff who alone could hope 
to contend successfully with the difficulties of the task. 

There was however a bill being prepared which stipulated that 
the Juvenile Court Judge should be empowered to place children 
in such institutions when deemed advisable, even though no offence 
had been committed. If the parents agreed to or requested the child’s 
removal, there would be no difficulties. But should the removal 
be suggested by a certified school and the parents disagreed witli the 
suggestion, the judge would be able to compel them to obey. In 
accordance with the wishes of numerous magistrates dealing with 
children, there was an increasing tendency to apply the civil rather 
than the criminal procedure to cases of juvenile delinquency. 


IV. Methods. 

In dealing with children affected with serious behaviour dif- 
ficulties it was discovered that various methods could successfully be 
applied to juvenile offenders, but not without much experimentation. 
In 1937, at the suggestion of Madame Brunschwich, under-secretary 
of the Ministry of Education, scout methods were tried at- Saint- 
Maurice for the re-education of delinquents. The traditions of the 
institution underwent a complete and sudden transformation, the 
failure of which was the cause of much satisfaction among the 
enemies of modern educational methods. It was gradually ascertain- 
ed that the most successful method was _ vocational training. 
Scout methods had their advantages and could play a useful part in 
education but would be reserved for leisure time. 

In everyday life, it was important that emotional problems 
should receive due consideration. At Chanteloup, an institution 
for small boys, a satisfactory solution had been found. Where 
girls were concerned, living in small groups in separate houses 
and under the care and supervision of an educationist, was a highly 
recommendable system. 

At Montesson, the leisure hours were the object of careful planning. 
Scouting came first, then football, singing, theatricals, summer 
camps every one of these items being optional as none of the leisure 
time activities should be compulsory. 

Dr. Heuyer concluded by pointing out that his report was but a 
brief summary or rather a list of headings in connection with which 
he would welcome his fellow-delegates criticisms, comments and 
suggestions. 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR B. DI TULLIO, 


Chairman of the National Institute for the Moral Welfare of the Child, 
Rome. 


Professor B. D1 TuLtto said the present Conference was taking 
place at a time when moral disorder, misconduct and delinquency 
were extraordinarily developed in Italy as weil as in all other countries 
which had suffered from the war. 

In wartime, man was inclined to self-interest rather than reason. 
It could be seen that every time there was a depreciation in moral 
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values, crime assumed vast proportions, creating a deep upheaval 
in the social order. It was very natural, therefore, that children, 
because of their lack of physiological and moral maturity were a very 
fertile field for the development of all kinds of wrong-doing and 
illegal activities. For this reason, the struggle against moral neglect 
and delinquency in minors was of fundamental importance in 
re-establishing a moral way of life in each country. 

The importance of environment and the influence it had on phy- 
sical.and psychical development as well as on the conduct of human 
beings was generally recognised. From birth onwards, the physical, 
mental and emotional life and development of the individual was 
closely related to and influenced by the environment: climate, 
material and social conditions, customs and traditions, food, housing 
and so on. That was why, every time one found a wayward child 
the first task was to find out why and in what manner its environ- 
ment affected his way of feeling, thinking and acting, determining 
the development of more or less anti-social trends. First of all, 
it was necessary to investigate home conditions. Children living 
in destitution and suffering sought to avenge themselves on society 
by refusing to conform to any kind of discipline ; to hate came more 
easily to them than to love. It was therefore obvious that the 
re-education of a maladjusted child, who was to be considered 
principally as a victim of his environment, should always be based 
on the elimination of the elements of deterioration and on the build- 
ing up of what remained of human and social value in his personality. 

It should be clearly stated that wayward children should not be 
confused with needy children. In the same way, one could and should 
not talk of moral neglect when referring to the great number of 
minors who, during the tragic post-war period, had known how 
to overcome the difficulties of the times with a resourcefulness which 
was another proof of the indomitable vitality of Italian youth. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency, unlike that of moral 
neglect, presented generally more complex and serious aspects. 
Not only the conditions already mentioned contributed to the develop- 
ment of delinquency, but also pathological processes and degeneracy 
of all kinds: congenital and acquired diseases, organic troubles, 
troubles in the physical and mental development, anomalies of 
temperament and disposition : from which it clearly appeared how, 
in the fight against delinquency, it was most necessary still to apply 
all the most stringent technical tests. 

For the re-education of delinquent minors, constant collaboration 
between educationists and doctors was: absolutely necessary. 

In November 1945, the National Institute for the Moral Welfare 
of the Child was founded in Italy under the auspices of the Ministries 
concerned and with the close and enthusiastic collaboration of 
scientists and experts. This Institute undertook the following tasks : 

(1) To facilitate co-ordination between the various lay and 
religious organisations interested in the welfare of neglected 
minors, morally and materially, with a view to promoting 
their activities in the fields of prevention and re-education 
whilst respecting their autonomy. 

(2) To supplement and reinforce the work of State institutions 
more directly concerned in fighting juvenile delinquency, 
and most particularly the Police, Children’s Courts and 
rehabilitation centres. 
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Further, it was thought that the Institute should undertake 
directly Child Guidance Clinics, “ patronages ”, observation 
centres. 

All children who at home, at school or in any other environment 
were behaving in an undisciplined manner or showing anti-social 
or delinquent trends had to be taken to Child Guidance Clinics 
where they could uudergo a thorough medical and psychological 
examination so that the causes of their anomalies might be discovered 
and re-educational measures prescribed. This institution made it 
possible to decide »%n the correct treatment in each case, and 
avoided the child faliing into worse forms of moral neglect or even 
into delinquency. 

The most interesting results had been obtained during the last 
school year. The Director of Elementary Education had delegated 
a number of teachers to the National Institute for the Moral Welfare 
of the Child. These teachers visited afterwards all the elementary 
schools in the town and detected a fairly high number of children 
whose conduct was abnormal. They had been prepared for this 
work by a special course which gave them thorough knowledge 
of the various technical aspects of their task. Of particular interest 
was the action taken by these teachers to promote the health and 
welfare of neglected children in their own homes. This home 
visiting proved particularly useful. 

The prevention of juvenile delinquency in its early stages could 
only be carried out by quick and accurate appreciation of the 
environment in which moral neglect grew. The re-education of 
children should begin, wherever possible, with the re-education of 
the family, and the suppression from his family surroundings of all 
the unhealthy and immoral influences which caused misbehaviour. 
It was necessary to avoid as much as possible taking children away 
from their homes, thus obeying a profoundly human principle of 
great. pedagogical efficiency, and contributing greatly in that way 
to the rehabilitation of the family environment. 

The carrying out of such great tasks necessitated close and 
intimate co-operation between the family and the school, Child 
Guidance Clinics and other activities of the National Institute for 
the Moral Welfare of the Child. The speaker was of the opinion 
that when such compulsory education would really be enforced, 
such co-operation would become possible and effective. The 
problem of moral neglect and juvenile delinquency in Italy would 
then find its final solution. 

Another institution of fundamental importance was that of 
“ patronages ”, which should be organised in such a way as to be 
able to assist promptly and efficiently morally neglected or wayward 
children, and chiefly those who were already indulging in anti-social 
activities, for example begging, prostitution and vagrancy. “ Patro- 
nages ” should have branches in the various districts of the town 
as well as a head office. They should take an interest in children 
whom the Police had reported as being dangerous, or who had been 
granted a reprieve or judiciary pardon by the Courts. These “ patro- 
nages ” also had the task of supplementing the education of young 
people who had not attended school regularly and training them for 
some occupation for which they showed aptitude: this work was 
essential if the children were to be readjusted to social life. In 
view of the importance of “ patronages ”, the speaker believed that, 
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as with Child Guidance Clinics, there should be one in the capital of 
each province, or at least in the principal towns. 

To finish off the work of the Child Guidance Clinics and of the 
“ patronages ”, the National Institute believed it equally necessary 
to organise observation homes. Their function was to receive, 
put under observation and classify the different types of children 
who came under the category of neglected, maladjusted or delinquent 
children, avoiding the slow and ponderous bureaucratic methods 
which would inevitably mean a reduction in the volume and efficiency 
of the work achieved. Children needed understanding and care 
rather than stern and repressive measures more frequently than 
was believed, and the running of these institutions should be entrusted 
to people who were both technically and spiritually qualified, such 
as doctors, school-teachers, welfare and health workers. 

If these institutions were to function in a manner likely to 
satisfy the requirements of the Police and Juvenile Courts, their 
control could very well be entrusted to the National Institute for the 
Moral Welfare of the Child as soon as it could be given official status. 


They should work in close liaison with Reformatory Schools, statutory | 


or voluntary, lay or religious. It was obvious that there should 
be close co-operation between the Institute and the various organisa- 
tions concerned in the rehabilitation of maladjusted and delinquent 
children, and only through such co-operation could the moral rehabi- 
litation of the country be achieved. 

In order for this to be carried out in the most efficient way, 
the various reformatory institutions should be: more specialised. 
It was for the State organisations, particularly the Police and the 
Children’s Courts, to put these indispensable innovations into practice. 

Women should be made use of to a large extent, and the relevant 
authorities should decide in what way they could best carry out these 
new, delicate functions. Women should take a active part in all 
kinds of police activity concerning the control of children; they 
alone were capable of making children’s police work a living reality. 

Lastly, it was equally necessary to make appropriate amendments 
in the procedure of Juvenile Courts. It was high time that the 
penal system was brought up to date and the delinquent considered 
from a bio-psychological angle instead of a technical-juridical one. 
It was specially the duty of the Children’s Judge to adapt the condi- 
tions under which he carried out his professional activities to this 
indefeasible necessity. All Courts should have a Children’s Judge 
who was versed in child psychology as well as criminology, so that 
he could co-operate with the doctor, the teacher and women workers, 
in prescribing remedial measures having due regard both to the 
re-education of the minor and to the defence of society. 


REPORT OF DON RIVOLTA, 


Founder of the “ Villaggio del Fanciullo ” in Civitavecchia. 


Besides small thefts, we have also had serious cases of delinquency 
in Italy. The character of delinquency varies between the South 
and the North ; it is less serious in the South. 

The children in the North have been armed even since they were 
thirteen and they have used their arms later for various acts of 
agression. We have tried different ways for solving this problem 
of the “ child of the street ”. 
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1. The younger ones (from 6 to 10 years) were gathered and 
placed:in private institutions ; in Rome 4,247 children have thus been 
placed within a year (1944/45). 

2. As regards the older ones, I began an experiment which has 
now been in operation for two years. 


I took the “ children of the street ” as they were. I maintained 
their psychological situation i.e. entire liberty. In the street they 
earned and spent daily comparatively large sums ; they were organized 
in gangs, linked sometimes to gangs of adults; for where the adults 
could not achieve their purpose, they used the children, who were less 
liable to pursuit. These children were often without family, many 
of them war-orphans, others had been abandoned or driven to theft 
by their own parents. 

The “ Children’s Village ” of Civitavecchia is not a_ prison, 
nor a concentration camp for children, nor a school ; it is ac ommunity 
of free citizens. The children come of their own free will to the 
village ; they remain free as they were in the street. There are 
no barriers, no enclosures, but only rules fixed by the children -them- 
selves which they respect. 

The age of the children varies between 10 and 16 years. The 
basis of the pedagogic system of the village is to give the child 
personal responsibility. To achieve this aim we have used the 
following methods : 

The children are free, free to come, to remain or to leave, when 
they like. Few children have left and almost all have returned 
after a short absence and have remained ever since, except one, a 
real nomad, who comes to see us from time to time. 

We accepted the social conditions in which these children 
lived. The only thing they cared for was gain; they worked in 
gangs ; they never went to school but they knew life and they value 
everything in money. That is why all their activities in the village 
are remunerated, from morning to night; even their school-work 
is paid according to the marks they get. In the morning they go 
to school and in the afternoon to the work-shops, where they are 
also paid. The mayor, the assistants, the judge,.all are paid. On 
the other hand, the boys pay for their meals, their lodging etc. with 
money coined in the village. Many children were illiterate; at 
fourteen they had only gone through one or two classes, but they 
understand that studying is necessary. 

To respond to the need of affection of these young ones who 
have lived in the street without a family, a married couple has been 
requested to join the staff : Uncle Peter and Aunt Mary give the 
children the warm atmosphere of home which they have never 
known. 

The children were used to lying. To remedy this, and bearing 
in mind their absolute freedom, we have only asked them to own up 
to their offences. In this the boys are more yielding that the girls ; 
they are not afraid to say what they have done. They do have 
a sense of their human dignity. These same children who only 
yesterday did not shrink from any disreputable deed confess to-day 
their disloyal behaviour, even in public if necessary. 

The children settle not only their private affairs and their school- 
life ; they also settle their social life in the different spheres : adminis- 
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tration, discipline, justice and finance. Every month they appoint 
the mayor of the village, choosing the most able among them to 
fill this post. Assistants help the mayor as regards hygiene, public 
works, finance, education, etc. There is a meeting every day and 
thanks to this everything runs smoothly : the children discuss 
their plans, the events of the day etc. 

By all these means we awaken or create the sense of human 
dignity in the children. What is a game for them to-day helps 
prepare the moral and professional life of to-morrow. 

The village is divided into several quarters: 1. Central build- 
ings: direction, restaurant, kitchen; 2. Lodgings, hostelry; 3. 
Industrial premises : work-shops for shoe-makers, carpenters, lock- 
smiths, ceramics, etc. 4. Social Centres: Parliament, Bank, etc. 

What will become of these children when they leave the village ? 
I mean to solve this problem by creating agricultural and fishing 
cooperatives. 

The principle of this system is a spirit of freedom and of self 
devotion. These children who have never experienced the gentleness 
of affection need to feel that one is devoted to them. They need an 
absolute devotion ; they crave forlove. If they realize that you live to 
give them comfort, they will come to you of their own accord. They 
are always ready to help when they realize that we love them. 
They have helped building the work-shops; they have set their 
hand to everything. The contact with books is laborious for them. 
They go to school because we are there to help them, out of gratitude 
towards us. Ifyou ask them why they are in the village, they answer: 
“We stay in the village to prepare for life and we promise that our 
life to-morrow will prove our gratitude to you”. 

Don Rivolta ended in thanking the Union which made it possible 
for him to realize his idea by giving him efficient help through its 
delegation in Italy. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Strauss (Great Britain) said he hoped he would not be 
accused of pedantry if he pointed out that the real causes of juvenile 
delinquency, and of its increase since the war, had only partly been 
touched upon. That was inevitable, given the short time at the 
disposal of the Conference. One or two important causes which 
had been incompletely explored were : 


(1) Mental Deficiency. 


The relation between mental deficiency and juvenile delinquency 
was very important. In England and Wales there were 90,000 
mental defectives in residential institutions; and at least 300,000 
were in urgent need of such residential treatment. In addition 
there were vast numbers of mental defectives of the type called in 
German “ Debilen ”, who were swelling the ranks of juvenile delin- 


quents, and several million who were not constitutionally backward 
but were made so by the inadequate education of today. The 
present educational standard of the London County Council element- 
ary schools was deplorable. Schooling had been interrupted by 
the war and many children barely knew their three R’s. London 
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children hated school, and, when not at home, their spare time was 
spent in the streets and cinemas. Nothing was done by the schools 
to interest the child in thinking for himself, nor was anything 
constructive being done to train the teacher and raise his status 
in the community. 


(2) Personality Structure of Parenis. 


There was a difference between the personality structure of 
parents of World War One and those of the last war. During 
World War One the personality structure of parents was integrated 
at an adult level; but, as Mr. Nemeth had mentioned, during World 
War Two, the minds of most of the parents of children had been 
poisoned by the infiltration of Nazi and Fascist doctrines, debauched 
by gross materialism and 25 years of the sewage of Hollywood. It 
was surprising that no one had drawn attention to the effect of 
films in relation to juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Strauss had hoped that among the delegates there would 
have been some workers who had had experience with DPs because 
in their camps the production of young criminals could be seen as 
if in an experimental laboratory. Representatives of “ Youth 
Aliyah ” or Zionist Groups or ex-UNRRA workers would have 
been welcome. 


It seemed from Dr. Kuo’s address that UNESCO was taking a 
very real, and not just a polite, interest in the Conference. Much 
depended on the support of UNESCO as to whether the delegates 
had just enjoyed a very interesting time and holiday in Geneva, 
or whether something was going to be done for the children. 

Dr. Strauss wished to make a few definite recommendations to 
go forward to UNESCO. For instance, UNESCO could report to 
the various Governments the conclusions and suggestions resulting 
from the Conference : 


(1) That the Conference noted that there had been an increase 
in juvenile delinquency of such dimensions that it could 
only be tackled by international action. 


(2) That defective education in most countries played an 
important role in the increase of juvenile delinquency, 


(3) That in most countries, and certainly in Great Britain, 
proper steps should be taken for the care and education of 
mental defectives of all grades. In the British Army there 
were a number of highly successful hospitals for the rehabilit- 
ation of neurotic service men and women, as well as for the 
rehabilitation of normal service men and women who were 
about to be demobilised from the Forces. These centres 
were especially successful in the Canadian Army. They 
were carrying out a combination of individual and group 
therapy. The greater number of delinquent children were 
patients needing rehabilitation, and the Conference should 
recommend the setting-up of suitable centres in all countries. 
Could not such centres be established by the Unien in 
countries such as Switzerland, Sweden and the British 
Dominions, and financed by UNESCO ? Another activity 
of the Union might be the training of suitable personnel. 

SEPEG might care to associate themselves with such work. 
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(4) That the number of Child Guidance Clinics be increased. 
In London at present it took 3 months before a child could be 
seen, and 8-10 months before treatment could be commenced. 
That state of affairs could be submitted to UNESCO with 
a view to the promotion of fellowships and scholarships 
to encourage a career in Child Guidance work. 

(5) That the formation of Junior Clubs be encouraged. The 
value of such organisations as the “ Under Fourteens 
National Council ” should be pointed out to UNESCO, 
with a view to the establishment of similar organisations 
in’ other countries. 

(6) That UNESCO be asked if it could arrange for the duty- 
free importation of toys, play-test and educational material 
into those countries which required them. The shortage 
of such materials was a serious handicap to preventive 
action. 


Miss TJENSVOLL (Norway) laid stress upon the importance of the 
school. She pointed out that compulsory education had been 
existing in her country since 1736. All Norwegian schools were 
democratic State institutions where secondary followed elementary 
education. 

The Act concerning the education of sub-normal children had 
been passed in 1881 and a later Law prescribing compulsory school- 
ing for the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, likewise made provision 
for the training of unteachable mentally defective children in special 
institutions. The same applied to invalid children unable to attend 
ordinary schools. 

Miss Tjensvoll expressed the opinion that Norway had not yet 
done all that could be done for the feeble-minded and the lunatics. 
There still were in approved schools a number of feeble-minded 
juveniles, a great many of whom would be come across later in 
reformatories and in prisons. This was a problem of criminological 
policy, the protection of the mentally defective being one of the most 
potent weapons against delinquency, prostitution and venereal 
diseases. Before the war a psychiatric examination of the inmates 
of an approved school showed that 85,3% of them were abnormal. 

An examination of the girls who were interned by order of the 
Ministry of Health for having prostituted themselves with the Ger- 
mans showed that 9 only out of 310 were of average intelligence 
and that 182 were more or less feeble-minded. About half the girls 
belonging to the latter category were between 14 and 19 years of 
age at the outbreak of the. war. More than a quarter of them 
(82) were at that time from 20 to 24 years old, the others were under 
14, The physician declared that they had not been guilty of betray- 
ing their country but merely of giving way to erotomania. They 
wanted to have a good time and proved equally ready to have inter- 
course with English and American soldiers as they had formerly done 
with the Germans. 

Miss Tjensvoll insisted upon the role of youth organizations 
which were fairly developed in her country. Sport organizations, 
scouts and junior political organizations had been prohibited under 
the German occupation but had worked underground. Religious 
organizations on the other hand had never been forbidden and had 
been of the greatest assistance to the resistance movement. 
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All these organizations had now resumed their former activity 
with a steadily increasing number of members and they did very 
useful work in coordinating the energies of young people for positive 
aims. 


Mr. NeMeEtH (Hungary) stated that after the first World War 
Hungary realized that neurosis and delinquency were already 
greater evils in Hungary than tuberculosis. The “ ideas ” spread 
energetically from 1939-1940 onwards, the direct and indirect effects 
of the second World War very seriously affected the spiritual integrity 
and the morals of the people. This was not shown merely by 
the considerable number of recognized delinquents, prostitutes, 
insane and neurotic persons, but by the fact that large numbers 
of such persons were unregistered and at large. 

This question was of the greatest importance owing to its effect 
on public health and on national economy. 

The situation could be remedied, delinquents and neurotics 
being made, not born. Their condition was the result of external 
influences combined with congenital factors. The sooner those 
external influences came into play, the more serious was the result- 
ing pathological impairment. 

This showed how important it was to care for the mental health 
of children. 

Propaganda for mental health started at the beginning of this 
century in U.S.A. and proclaimed the fact that mental diseases, 
relaxed morals, delinquency and all other manifestations of malad- 
justment were problems connected with social welfare and that 
persons affected with troubles of this kind should not be segregated but 
treated. 

The aims of that propaganda were to rouse public interest by 
making the causes of mental diseases better known, to secure treat- 
ment for the diseases and to create the necessary institutions. 
Later, Child Guidance Clinics were established in several parts of 
U.S.A. for problem children and this example was followed in a 
certain number of European countries. 

In Hungary, the first clinic, founded at the instigation of Mme Ju- 
liette Gyérgy, a Budapest physician, worked from 1926 to 1940 and 
gave treatment to hundreds of juveniles. Political events unfortun- 
ately put a stop to this beneficient activity. Most children’s 
homes were destroyed during the war. 

It had been decided to reorganize this institution with the 
cooperation of the best qualified experts under the name “ Mental 
Health Association”. The programme was to be as follows: 
scientific research, popularisation of scientific progress, re-education 
of public opinion through lectures, periodicals, training courses for 
teachers and social workers, etc. Social and medical treatment 
was to be combined with mental treatment. Educational consider- 
ations were to be the leading principles in the care and protection 
of the juveniles until they reached the age of 18. 


1) <A regular network of welfare workers would be created to 
visit the children in their homes. 


2) Selection centres were to be established in the capital and 
later in the provinces, and connected with temporary homes. 
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Any child remaining at home but needing treatment would be 
dealt with by the psychiatric social worker, the school, a kinder- 
garten or the local Child Guidance Clinic. 

Homeless children, or children living in bad surroundings would 
be placed on observation in a temporary home for a few weeks before 
being sent to the most suitable institution. 


3) A variety of children’s homes connected with observation 
centres. Unfortunately, there were very few homes for psychopathic 
and morally neglected children. Premises and equipment had 
been destroyed during the war and the funds needed for a main 
selection centre were not available yet. 

Efforts were now being made to re-open children’s homes, as 
they were most urgently needed. A home for boys from 6 to 14 
was to be opened in the near future. The admission of a few children 
in this new home would of course not solve the problem, but others 
would follow as soon as the material situation permitted. 

The Mental Health Association was composed of psychologists, 
children’s specialists, educationists and social experts. Their aim 
was to preserve the State — now incapable, in spite of its good 
intentions, of dealing with such problems — from suffering from the 
amateurism which too often affects voluntary work. 


Mr. Frey (Switzerland) began by saying that Switzerland 
had known no other occupation than that of the American soldiers 
on leave who had generously contributed to raising the birthrate. 

The only invasion had been that of the “ Hitlerjungen ” who 
for the last two years had been illegally entering the country. They 
stole and pilfered, committing various offences. They were perverted 
by nazi theories, homeless, ready for anything. When caught and 
brought before the Swiss Juvenile Courts they unfortunately had 
to be turned over to the French Military Authorities across the 
frontier. There they were condemned to 6-12 months detention 
without any individual consideration. There was nothing more 
disappointing for a Juvenile Court Judge than being unable to help 
boys so badly in need of assistance. The action of the Military 
Courts in Germany could not be considered as the most suitable 
for such boys. On the contrary, it seemed wrong, shameful 
even, to imprison boys of 15 or 16 only for having been driven 
by hunger to leave the French zone of occupation. It was even 
worse when dealing with young nazis since it was more likely to 
antagonize them than to convert them to a new conception of life. In 
most cases, they were pseudo-criminals, occasional offenders, typical 
“reserve troops ”, to use the expression employed by Prof. Bolterauer 
in his remarkable report. Most of these boys being normal, they 
would have been comparatively easy to re-educate if the proper 
pedagogical-psychological methods could have been applied. They 
could not be said to constitute a serious problem like the regular 
criminals who fell under the head of biological rather than of social 
problems. 

The opinion of the experts assembled here was that, in spite 
of the alarming figures given by statistics, the increase of juvenile 
delinquency was not so serious an evil as it might appear at first 
sight. The increase — this applied to Switzerland as well as to war- 
ravaged countries —- was due to the mobilization of the reserve troops 
of juvenile delinquents who would be discharged and return to 
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normal behaviour as soon as normal conditions were re-established. 
The return would not in every case go without a struggle, but there 
was no likelihood of their being inclined to join the ranks of regular 
delinquents. Numerous investigations had demonstrated that ab- 
normal external conditions and even the greatest economic stress 
were unable to turn a normal individual into a real delinquent, 
i.e. a habitual criminal. This was clearly shown by the fairly 
constant figures relating to habitual criminals, even during the war. 

Although these neglected children and young people whom the 
circumstances brought by the war and the after-war had made into 
delinquents constituted a serious problem requiring immediate 
attention, it was by no means the main problem where juvenile 
delinquency was concerned. The increase of pseudo-delinquency 
resulting from the war ought not to make too terrifying an impression 
upon us while the fundamental and far more important problem 
of real juvenile delinquency escaped our notice. The recruiting 
of the regular delinquents unwilling to return to normal living, 
although normal conditions had been re-established, was and remained 
the great problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Why should a fairly constant percentage of about 25% of all 
the neglected and delinquent juveniles boarded in approved schools 
become habitual criminals in spite of all the care bestowed upon 
their reclamation ? To what factors was this due ? 

We were no longer dealing with purely social and economic 
questions, but with biological problems. The young criminals 
concerned were abnormal individuais coming from families affected 
with the same hereditary taints. They were psychopathic cases 
of various kinds upon whom the change of environment and the 
return to a normal way of living could not have the beneficient 
effect that they had on pseudo-criminals. It must be acknowledged 
that many of them were very well-behaved even when they were 
interned for years. Their conduct might seem to be exemplary, 
but a few weeks or months after their discharge, they would relapse 
into crime and return to stealing, cheating and swindling as if no 
one had ever taken the trouble to reclaim them. 


In Monsieur Frey’s opinion, this was the point where the reform 
should start. It seemed a great mistake to place in the same 
institutions simple cases of juveniles due to bad environment and 
comparatively easy to re-educate by means of a normal educational 
and psychological treatment — i.e. involving a minimum of restric- 
tions and a maximum of freedom and serious cases of habitual 
criminals requiring a very different treatment and the application 
of medical-psychological or psychiatric methods according to the 
nature of their deficiency. The methods now employed turned 
re-education institutions into regular contamination centres and the 
strict restrictions demanded by serious cases lowered the average 
educational standard so that it was impossible to administer the 
proper treatment either to the inmates who might be easily re- 
educated or to the more serious cases. 

It was necessary that a careful choice of the appropriate treat- 
ment should be made in every case. This would involve the creation 
of different types of institution and better methods of classification. 
The mere statement that the offender lived in evil surroundings 
should not be considered sufficient, but a thorough and conscientious 
investigation of each particular case should be made. Family 
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surroundings were frequently bad because the parents themselves 
were abnormal. Biological and hereditary factors had too often 
been disregarded although they frequently were the cause and not 
the consequence of evil educational and social surroundings. To 
attain this end a closer co-operation between the Courts and medical- 
psychological and psychiatric services was needed. There was a 
shortage of such services and they lacked financial means. In 
order to provide the minors with the various treatments prescribed 
by the experts, establishments for re-education would have to be 
more specialized. 

Monsieur Frey then pointed out that the most critical phase 
of all the process of re-education had unfortunately never received 
proper attention: this was the after-care following the offender’s 
discharge. It was absurd to expect a maladjusted boy to re-adjust 
himself without difficulty to a normal life after years of detention. 
It was an unforgivable mistake to allow him to be thrown back — 
‘for want of social and personal assistance — into the evil surround- 
ings he had been removed from. It was ridiculous to be surprised 
at his relapsing into crime shortly after his release and to speak 
of care wasted upon an unworthy subject. 

The care would not have been wasted if the treatment had been 
completed by systematic and adequate after-care immediately 
after the offender’s discharge. Statistics had proved that about 
90% of all adult habitual criminals relapsed within the twelve 
months following their discharge. 

A complete modification of “after-care methods and the creation 
of specialized re-education institutions were the two most vital 
points of any policy in the sphere of juvenile delinquency. 


Monsieur PinAub (France) gave an account of the courses he 
had initiated in Montesson for the training of educational staff. 
They were still in the experimenting stages but the results achieved 
by the instructors who had completed the courses were most promis- 
ing. 

” The school was subsidised by the Ministry of Health and attached 
to a reformatory. Candidates of both sexes were admitted to the 
courses which lasted six months. The object in view was to train 
instructors to take the place of the old supervisors. The teaching 
comprised a theoretical part which had been entrusted to the most 
competent Parisian experts, and a technical part which was designed 
to make the instructors something better than mere supervisors 
by teaching them to organize the following activities : handicrafts 
(such as weaving) games, theatricals, marionettes, nature study, 
sports, and so on. 

The fourth course had now started and efforts were being made 
to detect the aptitudes and dispositions which would be most useful 
to the future instructors. 


Monsieur JOHANNOT gave some particulars concerning the 
Children’s Village at Longueil-Annel of which he had been the 
Educational Director. 

Several French experts had held meetings at the Ministry- of 
Public Health with a view to devising rational methods for the 
social reintegration of the children who had suffered directly or 
indirectly from the war and its consequences. 
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This was the origin of the National Centre for Social Reintegration 
including the Children’s Village where all the methods and treatments 
to be applied to morally endangered and mentally deficient children 
were experimented. 

This institution had the original idea to appoint re-trained 
invalids and re-educated partially disabled ex-servicemen as assistant 
instructors, in cooperation with specially trained staff graduated 
from establishments like the Montesson Training Course. 

The aim of the Children’s Village was the readjustment of 
handicapped and neglected children through the real and natural 
activities of the village which was entirely dedicated to them. It 
consisted of a beautiful mansion which had been sadly damaged 
by the German and Allied occupying forces, a magnificent park where 
the children could play, a well stocked farm, a kite hen garden, and 
four smaller houses where small groups of children lived like families 
under the supervision of instructors. 


Boys from 10 to 18 were admitted at the Children’s Village. 
They were : 

1. Homeless children. 

2. Children prevented by the war from attending school and 
not admitted in State schools ; 

3. Unruly children whose maladjustment was either caused 
or increased by their bad home environment ; 

4. Slightly mentally deficient children to be either vocationally 
trained or socially protected ; 

5. Weak and disabled children chosen mostly among war- 
victims declared reclaimable through vocational training ; 

6. Juvenile offenders on probation. 

These boys were sent either by their families, by social welfare 
institutions or by the Juvenile Courts. 

In order to have a complete programme of social re-integration, 
the Children’s Village used a great many different methods of re- 
education, vocational training and placing out, as the object in 
view was not the adjustment of the child’ to a certain environment, 
but finding the social and vocational environment best adapted 
to him. 


The Children’s Village was constituted as follows : 


1. The Centre, with a Director, Dr. PREAUT, who also acted 
as physician, an Educational Director and an Administrative Director, 
administrative services, elementary school, vocational training and 
sports. 

2. The workshops, the equipment of which was completed 
thanks to a credit of 100,000 Swiss francs granted by the “ Don 
Suisse ” for the purchase of machine tools. 

3. The farm-school, attached to the Centre and providing food 
for the inhabitants of the village (about 100 children and 40 adults), 
was used for training agriculturists. 


4. Small educational groups composed of about 20 boys and 
a couple of instructors leading a self-governed lifé either in a separate 
house or in a part of the manor where they were given a dormitory 
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and a living-room. The members of these families were grouped 
according to their age and to the category to which they belonged. 

The daily time-table varied with each boy’s special programme 
but it always comprised : lessons, physical training and when 
needed —- corrective gymnastics, vocational and _ pre-vocational 
training. 

The most modern educational methods were employed : self- 
government, team-work, theatricals, management of a cooperative 
store and a bank by the boys, payment for productive labour. 





Signorina ALGARDI (/taly) suggested the institution of a permanent 
international committee to study the causes of and to devise treat- 
ments for juvenile delinquency. Its increase was connected with 
modern life and it would be interesting to see the influence of 
industrial civilisation on criminality by comparing the statistics 
of towns and country. 

Even young children were known to have committed suicide 
in Italy, sometimes for trifling reasons. This phenomenon required 
special attention. Its causes were largely the same as those of 
juvenile delinquency : lack of self respect, and disrupted families. 

Women, particularly mothers, being the children’s first educators 
should make it their duty to join the action against juvenile delin- 
quency. 

There were several Italian associations actively endeavouring 
to assist children and the results achieved were mostly satisfactory. 
The new Italian Constitution permitted women to become judges 
and it was hoped that a corps of police-women would soon be created. 
Women could exercise a beneficient influence in Juvenile Courts. 
The mission of the children’s advocate was also an important one. 
He should possess special educational qualifications. 

Great hopes rested upon the new Office created at the Ministry 
of Justice to deal with all problems connected with juvenile 
delinquency. The environment in which children grew up was 
one of the greatest concerns of the new Italian constitution. It 
provided that illegitimate children should enjoy the same rights 
as legitimate children. This would prevent them from developing 
the inferiority complexes which often led them to delinquency. 


Signor BusneELLI (Jtaly) reported that at the end of the war, 
large numbers of boys between 16. and 18 years of age formerly 
members of collaborationist groups, found themselves at a loose 
end after having led an asocial existence for several years. They 
could not return to their homes and the authorities did not concern 
themselves with them as they were mostly too young to be held 
responsible for their ill conduct. 

The Milan Institution for Social Rehabilitation then took the 
initiative of offering these young strays a home where they could 
have the advantages of living freely and of attending special courses 
intended to give them a sense of social and democratic values. 
Other young people joined them. The latter had had the privilege 
and the courage of taking part in the resistance movement, but at the 
end of the war, they had found themselves involved in undertakings 
unworthy of their past. Many of them had lost their parents in the 
war and the authorities.being unable to give them the assistance 
they needed, the “ Casa di redenziore sociale ” (Milan Institution 
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for Social Rehabilitation) became their home. Since then the 
“Casa ” had admitted young men who, although they had not fallen 
into the hands of the police, were known to be guilty not only of 
misconduct but of more serious offences. 

The difference between juvenile delinquency in Northern and in 
Southern Italy was noteworthy, the experiments made in tthe “ Chil- 
dren’s Village” in Rome showing that the allied occupation had 
resulted in an increase of vagrancy,' whereas the inmates. of the 
Milan “ Casa ” made it clear that the German invasion in the North 
had perverted young people’s sense of moral values. 

In a homelike atmosphere, the “ Casa ” tried to reclaim about 
thirty young men, restoring their moral and social sense whilst 
giving them a vocational training. It was interesting to note 
that there was no divergence of ideas between the former collabora- 
tionists and the partisans of the resistance. 

Each newly admitted min or was submitted to a period of observa- 
tion and appropriate advice of the medical-psychological experts 
guided the educationist in his task. Results were most satisfactory. 
The main difficulty was to get a sufficient variety of vocational 
training. 

The “ Casa ” hoped that the Courts would send them the juvenile 
offenders remanded until they could be tried, instead of keeping 
them in prison where they were exposed to the most pernicious 
influences. 

The example of the institution at Niguarda showed how valuable 
private initiative could be and to what extent it could contribute 
to social reconstruction. 





” 


Signora Masucco Costa (Jialy) stated that in order to improve 
the intellectual and technical training of some of the teaching 
staff of the children’s institutions she had created a year ago a train- 
ing college attached to the University. The students were allowed 
to attend the lessons and consultations given to mentally-deficient 
children. 

There were three kinds of subjects : General and specialized 
psychology, pedagogy, and infantile neuropsychiatry. 

The staff was composed of University professors, specialized 
physicians and psychological and medical assistants who all gave 
their collaboration voluntarily. 

The Turin College of Special Pedagogy had benefited by the 
experience acquired by the other similar Italian schools such as the 
institution created in Rome in 1908 and the Florence school attached 
to the Umberto I Institute of Medical Pedagogy. 

The Rome school advocated adding special classes for subnormal 
children to the ordinary schools. Such classes had already been 
initiated in the principal cities. The Marro Institute in Turin had 
been transformed into a regular medical-pedagogical centre and 
deserved special mention. 

These classes ought to be created also in smaller towns where 
the only available institutions for subnormal children were over- 
crowded and very badly equipped voluntary homes without proper 
supervision, medical control and specialized education. 

According to Professor Amaldi out of 200,000 handicapped 
children 9/10 could be reclaimed, but there was now room for only 
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1/10 of them in specialized institutions and very few of them were 
ina position to benefit by proper treatment and assistance. 
Compulsory education and training of all backward and ‘mentally 
deficient children was now advocated in Italy. 
The leading principle of the Umberto I Institute was the prin- 


ciple advocated by Dr. Heuyer : Re-education through Vocational 


Training. 

The Turin Training College also cooperated with the Juvenile 
Courts in trying to improve conditions. The “ Generale ”, a local 
reformatory school had suggested that the College should admit the 
instructors and assistants of the “ Generale ” as well as a certain 
number of sisters and teachers for girls in moral danger. These 
candidates would be admitted free of charge. 

There had been as yet no attempt at a radical modification of 
the methods in use at the Good Shepherd and similar institutions 
which appeared antiquated, the results of the experiments tried 
in that direction having been discouraging. 

It was obvious however that street girls could not be reclaimed 
by being condemned to a monotonous existence, to uninteresting 
work for which they had no aptitude and to repeating incompre- 
hensible Latin prayers from morn till night. 

The lack of funds compelled Signora Masucco Costa and her 
fellow workers to limit their activity to influencing the existing 
institutions. The faith that removed mountains, the faith which 
helped Don Rivolta to save street boys — that faith alone might do 
away with prostitution. As things were, the action for the prevent- 
ion of prostitution was but a negligible effort. 

The Turin municipal authorities were contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a Municipal Child Guidance Clinic. Its object would 
be to detect as soon as possible mentally deficient and handicapped 
children and to provide guidance for the unstable young worker 
and the unemployed. 

It was also proposed to open a day-nursery for backward children 
which would be patronized by all the women’s associations who 
would undertake to collect the necessary funds. 

Signora Masucco Costa heartily endorsed the Polish Delegate’s 
suggestion with regard to the creation of a permanent body pooling 
information on juvenile delinquency. 
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IV. 


Suggestions for Action 





Team work for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


BY MONSIEUR PINAUD, 


Director of the Théophile-Roussel School in Montesson, Seine (France) 


In his study of the personal history of the pupils entrusted to 
the care of the Théophile-Roussel school, the Seine departmental 
re-education centre for delinquent or maladjusted children, Dr. Fou- 
quet, the psychiatrist of the institution, points out that most of 
these children come from the districts of Paris where tuberculosis, 
drunkenness, illegitimacy, pauperism and slums are the most common. 

He also maintains that certain districts of Paris — and this 
phenomenon has been observed in other large towns as well — 
enjoy the doubtful privilege of possessing regular agglomerations 
of socially maladjusted human beings living in the poorest social, 
economic, and health conditions. 

The attempts at improvement in the shape of social provisions 
or statutory assistance have proved inadequate and most of the 
children coming from that environment are asocial, prone to 
delinquency or, in the best of cases, morally neglected. 

Often in poor physical health, though they may be actually 
only 14 years old, they are over thirty from a social point of view. 
The only games they know are street fights and shop-lifting. They 





hate society in general, refuse all statutory or voluntary — usually 
clumsily proffered — assistance, regard even the best-intentioned 


social workers as enemies and look upon the amusements of other 
children of their own age as foolish and uninteresting. They frequent- 
ly wander away from their homes for whole weeks, without money 
or ration cards, ready for anything and usually embarking upon their 
career as the accomplices of adult criminals. They are deterred by 
no moral precepts and find it quite normal to rob the hated rich. 

How are these children to be reclaimed ? 

The specialized institutions are too few and most parents will 
not hear of their offspring being submitted to re-educative treatment, 
this being considered as a last resort when everything else had 
failed. It is moreover a fact that such institutions will always 
be a kind of hothouse where individual initiative is bound to feel 
cramped and where the “ apprenticeship of life ” can never be so 
complete as in the outside world. 

Monsieur Pinaud advocates the institution of teams of social 
workers for the prevention of delinquency in the above described 
districts. 

These teams would consist of several instructors, male and female, 
the number of which would vary according to the density of the 
population of the district where they would exercise their activity. 
They would have to be specialized workers with a thorough knowledge 
of the surroundings in which they would have to work. Certificates 
and degrees are immaterial, but pluck and enthusiasm are necessary. 
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They should be chosen in the district itself, from the workine 
people rather than from the intelligentsia. 

After having got in touch with the local lay and religious youth 
organizations (scout movement, youth hostels) social services; the 
members of the teaching profession, and the police, these social 
workers would have to hire some ramshackle premises, such as a 
garage or a workshop. Their next duty would be to persuade the 
street children to come and help them to restore the dilapidated 
building. It should be made clear that the place was going to be 
theirs and that they were working for themselves. No activities 
of the kind devised for ordinary children should be suggested. The 
best plan would be to let them do as they please to begin with, settle 
their own disputes in their own crude way, relate their latest exploits 
and boast of the cleverness with which they have escaped the police, 
in a word, win their confidence and not forget that youngsters of 
this stamp would scorn boy scout stuff and parish hall theatric¢als. 

Little by little educational work should begin. The boys could 
work as bricklayers, joiners, painters, the girls would sew the curtains 
and dress marionettes under the discreet supervision of an instructor. 
They would grow interested in work done for themselves and not 
concerning grown up people. By degrees their wasted energy could 
be directed towards some productive and socially acceptable activity 
instead of seeking an outlet in larceny and vagrancy. 

After having started off in this smooth way, one could suggest 
adjoining a workshop to the restored premises in order to learn the 
rudiments of some handicraft with a view to earning money. This 
should be done with the utmost tact on, the part of the instructors 
so as not to deprive the children of the illusion that they were free 
agents working in co-operation in an undertaking run for themselves 
and by themselves. 

It should be borne in mind that this activity could in no respect 
be compared to the activity of representatives of welfare institutions 
and of welfare workers, however active and disinterested they may 
be. The important thing is to live the life of these children, acting 
on the plane of human contact with no cut and dried plan of action 
but with an instinct for what had best be done next. 

An experiment of this kind has been tried in Lille and satisfactory 
results have been achieved. A similar attempt is to be made in 
Paris in the near future, with the support of the Department of 
the Seine and subsidies from the Ministry of Health. 


REPORT OF MONSIEUR E. MARLIER, 


Juvenile Court Judge in Mont-sur-Marchienne (Charleroi) 


Monsieur MARLIER expressed the conviction that juvenile delin- 
quency, though a very complex problem, could be tackled at once 
in all countries. 

The keystone of the reform would be the Juvenile Court, a 
well-organized and well-managed Juvenile Court being a most 
valuable instrument for attaining this object. 

It had been said that the probation system gave no good 
results. As a matter of fact, it could not give any good results 
unless it was adequately organized. Monsieur Marlier went on to 
say that he now had over 700 voluntary probation officers in his 
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district and that they were extremely active. Each one of them 
was entrusted with the supervision of one or two children only, 
which was as much as he could be expected to manage if he was to 
work conscientiously. 

The reorganization of the probation system would -be a great 
improvement and it could be effected at once without drawing upon 
the State’s Exchequer. It would on the contrary save the State 
money, by preventing the minors from. lapsing into delinquency. 
The probation system should be applied not only to the children 
who had been guilty of some offence, but also to difficult children 
whose parents were worried and requested advice and guidance. 

Semi-residential hostels were of paramount importance too and 
Monsieur Marlier was in touch with about forty voluntary institutions 
besides the official. ones. As a rule, he preferred the voluntary 
ones and he advocated special forethought with regard to their 
organization. 

No lasting results could be attained by placing the offender in a 
reformatory and washing one’s hands of him after his release. . He 
would then have to return to his old environment. All the good 
accomplished during his internment would be annihilated in one 
day and the relapse would be disastrous. 

In placing a child in a reformatory, one branded him and made 
it difficult for him — not to say impossible — to find work after 
his release. It was therefore necessary to take him in hand and 
rehabilitate him socially. This could only be done by placing him 
on probation either in a foster home or in a semi-residential hostel. 
Private foster homes appealed to Monsieur Marlier provided the 
supervision was well organized. He stated that he had 500 juvenile 
offenders placed in such homes and that they gave him entire 
satisfaction 1. This involved a great deal of work on the part of 
the probation officers as the foster parents had to be supervised and 
trained as well as the children. 

The Juvenile Courts should be assisted by full-time salaried 
officers. This was an expenditure doubtless, but in the end it 
would save the State over three million francs for the Charleroi 
district alone. 

The question of the minors’ marriages was another important 
and ticklish matter. It was Monsieur Marlier’s special province 
and it had been greatly improved by various provisions. 

With regard to the choice of foster parents, the best plan was 
to place the children in families belonging to the lower middle class 
or in the country, in farmers’ families. It had to be made clear 
that the minors entrusted to them were not to be treated as servants, 
but as members of the family. The foster parents’ morals had to be 
unimpeachable and they should be sincerely anxious to co-operate 
with the judge. The results obtained by this method were excellent. 

Monsieur Marlier stated that the children placed out by him 
were in great demand because it was known that they were supervised, 
regularly visited and carefully kept in the right path. 

It was not possible to place all the offenders in private homes. 
Besides, a farm was not suitable for every young person. Neither 
the tastes nor the dispositions of the children were to be disregarded 


1 On request a copy of the regulations established by Monsieur 
Marlier will be sent by the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 
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and the work assigned to them had, whenever possible, to be 
in keeping with their ambitions and aptitudes. This was a question 
of vocational guidance which deserved special consideration. The 
children who could not be trusted, did not possess even a minimum 
of manners and initiative, or were subnormal were placed in probation 
hostels. 

In order not to court disaster one had to be very careful in 
mapping out the programme for the leisure hours, as they usually 
were the stumbling block to which the failures were to be 
ascribed. 

The financial problem had been solved by Monsieur Marlier 
in his own way. He had applied to wealthy manufacturers and 
three of them had been generous enough to put funds at his 
disposal. * 

The Wanfercée Probation Hostel was established in a building 
entirely at the expense of a manufacturer. ,It housed about 40 girls 
who led a contented and happy life in a family-like atmosphere. 
Three of them who had just reached the age for release, i.e. 21 years, 
absolutely refused to leave. They were employed in a laundry 
of the neighbourhood where they received exactly the same wages 
as the other employees. They were therefore not taken advantage 
of and could better their situation. One of them had become fore- 
woman and ancther was the secretary of the manufacturer. They 
earned enough money to save a little after having paid for their 
keep. Some of them had 15,000 francs in the savings bank and 
could hope to make a good match. At four o’clock they returned 
to the home where they received general instruction. They were 
trained to be good housewives and they also could learn gymnastics 
and singing, for they took part in all the village festivities. There 
had been about ten marriages attended by all the inmates of the 
home. Only one of them had turned out badly. 

There were also holidays. The pupils were allowed to go home 
on Sundays once or twice a month. 

The J.O.C. (Jeunesse ouvriére catholique) had created an inde- 
pendent home for the young factory workers. A part of the girls’ 
earnings was kept for their board and lodging. 

Monsieur Marlier intended to create a probation home sub- 
sidized by groups of factories and directed by a Board of Administra- 
tors composed of a Children’s Judge and of representatives of the 
youngsters themselves who would thus participate in the manage- 
ment of the institution. He believed that this new scheme would be 
as successful as his previous experiments. 


In order to keep in touch with his young people, Monsieur 
Marlier had founded a little monthly paper edited by his own daughter 
with the collaboration of the probation officers. The name of this 
paper was “ JE VEUX ” (I will !) in itself a programme. 

For the children placed out in farms, special correspondence 
courses had been instituted in order to awaken their interest in 
smaller livestock farming and in gardening. These hobbies might 
come in useful later in giving them a reason for staying at home 
instead of going to the café. Monsieur Marlier recommended giving 
the children something to care for : a rabbit, a few hens, a bit of 
garden, a pig even. The small earnings produced in this fashion 
would be an encouragement for the young people. 
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DISCUSSION 


Signor BusNELLI (Jialy) suggested creating a special section of 
the I.U.C.W. for the study of the methods. best calculated to assist 
maladjusted and neglected children. The aims of this section would 
be: : 


1) To promote the study of the individuality of the minor in 
need of protection from the psychological, psycho-pathological 
pedagogical and juridical angles, in order to standardize 
the terminology and the psycho-medico-pedagogical and 
juridical concepts ; 

2) To create a centre for the collection of 


a) statistics showing the situation in various countries, 
b) data on the experiments made in the legislative and 
educational spheres in connection with wayward minors. 
(The data concerning U.S.S.R., North and South America 
and the Balkan States are not available) ; 


3) To promote welfare action for juvenile offenders in the 
countries where it is still backward ; 

4) To organize courses for the training of special school principals 
and teachers for unruly and wayward children. (Geneva 
would seem to be the most appropriate place for these 
courses which, in the long run, would prove less expensive 
than the training of instructors only) ; 

5) To extend practical assistance, in the countries where it is 
most needed, to the institutions for juvenile delinquents 
(particularly for the creation of child guidance clinics 
in large cities). 


The organ of this special section would be an international 
technical review whose collaborators would be the experts of various 
countries interested in this problem; physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, welfare workers, etc. 

Signor Busnelli advocated the immediate creation of a committee 
for the execution of this plan. 


Miss TJENSVOLL (Norway) suggested that public opinion in all 
countries should be told how much delinquency costs the State as 
it might engage them to support the social reforms needed to 
prevent crime. She fully approved of Signorina Algardi’s appeal 
to the various women’s associations, but she was of the opinion 
that the same appeal should be addressed to other social organiz- 
ations, the scout movement and all other youth, political and 
Christian organizations. The authorities and the committees dealing 
with children should also be appealed to and the I.U.C.W. could 
contribute to this propaganda. The eyes of the public should be 
opened and Mile Tjensvoll hoped that the findings of the conference 
would help to accomplish this duty. 


Mr. Mutock Houwer (Holland) recommended the _ institu- 
tion in each country of a central research office to deal with neglected 
children as well as with mental!ty deficient and delinquent ones. 
This office should organize the placing out of such children in families 
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and solve the problems connected with this task. It should work 
in co-operation with an International Office created under the 
auspices of the I1.U.C.W. 


Communication sent by Dr. R. DELLAERT afler the Conference. 
The problem of juvenile deliquency is an essentially human one 
as the offender is a young being whose human needs, whether phy- 
siological, emotional, intellectual or spiritual, have not been satisfied. 
This child is in a state of psychical incompleteness, he lacks balance, 
he is a moral cripple, a social misfit. He suffers from the most serious 
illness that may affect a human being and he is to be classified with 
the neurotics, the psychopathics and the psychic cases. 

In order to remedy this state of things, it is necessary to ascertain 
the essential human needs of the child. 

We all know that those deep-seated needs may to a great extent 
be met in the midst of an affectionate, cheerful, regularly constituted 
family where Christian principles and a constructive and elevating 
philosophy of life are transmitted to the children. 

It is only too obvious that the numerous deficiencies of modern 
society and the inadequacy of the general means of education and 
protection are reflected in the mentality of the young and particularly 
of the maladjusted. 


The prevention of misconduct may be summarized as follows : 


1) Concentrated action towards the re-Christianization of the 
bases of our society ; 


2) Concentrated action for the promotion of family morals 
and of the great principles of home education ; 

3) Concentrated action in favour of youth organizations 
and clubs for leisure hours ; 

4) Concentrated action in schools, hospitals, child welfare 
"organizations to detect the children who ought to be 
subjected to a medical and pedagogical examination ; 

5) Organization of Child Guidance clinics and observation 
centres ; 

6) Organization of graded schools, homes and institutions for 
backward, unruly, mentally-deficient, “ pre-delinquent ” and 
delinquent children ; 

7) Improvement of public life with regard to housing, cinema, 
wireless, lectures, workshops: where young persons are 
employed ; 

8) Coordinated cooperation of the police and the juvenile 
courts on all occasions when legal measures have to be 
resorted to for preventive or protective action ; 

9) Propaganda among young mothers, either individually or 
through the agency of their organizations, to request their 
cooperation in favour of children in danger, under the 
auspices and guidance of the central office. 


The methodical development of each of the above points should 
be the object of international conferences of experts of the same type 
as the present conference. 
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The American Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Jivenile Delinquency 


REPORT BY SIGNORINA M. S. LANZA 


Rome 


Signorina LANza said it had been a great privilege to be able 
to attend the National Con‘erence on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency held in Washington in November 1946. - 

About a year earlier, the Attorney General’s attention was 
drawn to the great number of juveniles under the control of the 
Department of Justice. He: gathered together and consulted an 
Advisory Panel of various people interested in the problem and 
it was found necessary to attack it on a nation wide basis. For 
that purpose he called a national conference of Federal, State, 
Local and Private Agencies, which was attended by the speaker. 

Although the attendance of the Conference was over 1,000, its 
approach to the problem was extremely concrete and practical. 
Its work was divided amongst i5 panels and it recommended the 
setting up of a permanent body to carry out the proposals of the 
15 panels and to watch developments: also to ensure that the 
findings of the Conference would be made known throughout the 
country. 

Signorina Lanza then gave a short summary of the findings 
of a number of the panels?: 


1. Juvenile Delinquency was a problem of the whole community. 
Only joint action would be effective. It should first get the facts 
and study the complete picture of community needs and resources 
in that field, then promo: public understanding of the problem 
and plan for prevention, in -irticular by coordinating the programmes 
of all agencies dealing witl- children and youth. 

2. The panel on the Institutional Treatment of Delinquent 
Juveniles drew the attention of the members of State and local 
authorities, of law-enforcement, juvenile courts, and private agencies 
officers to their responsibility in the proper organisation and 
functioning of institutions as well as to the possibility of extending 
Federal aid to State training schools. 

3. Some of the Scate laws establishing special jurisdiction for 
juveniles were incomplete, inconsistent or out-dated. The panel 
urged that every State should review its juvenile court law, comparing 
it with the “ Standard Juvenile Court Act ” drafted by the National 
Probation Association. It stressed the need of adequate selection 
of the judges and social workers, of provision of suitable equipment 

1 The complete “ Summaries for Action ” have been published 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington D.C. 1947, 
136 p. Price 30 cents. 
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and procedure as well as cf good detention facilities for children 
and young people apart from adult offenders. 


4. In the panel dealing with the réle of the Police, it was 
recognized that its first consideration should be the protection of 
society and secondly that of the individual offender although 
the right of the individual was of the greatest importance in a 
democracy. Proper training of police personnel was essential. 


5. The panel on Recreation stressed the importance of the 
contribution recreation could make to the control and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Recreation was a primary responsibility of 
every community and must be adequately provided to meet the 
needs of all youth, regardless of race, creed, or economic status. 
Youth should have a large part in the planning and leadership of 
recreation programmes. Amongst the specific recommendations of 
that panel was that in institutions tecreation must be considered 
as an essential human need. 


6. The report on Mental Health and Child Guidance clinics 
stressed the importance of their réie. Treatment of delinquents 
should be based on scientific knowledge of the individual and of his 
circumstances. It was particularly important to find out why 
certain juveniles become delinquents in conditions which did not 
seem to have an adverse effect on others. 


7. Social Services should be used more widely than at present in 
the prevention and control of delinquency. One of the fundamental 
principles of social work was to recognize the dignity of man and the 
right and responsibility of the individual to move towards the solution 
of his problem through utilization of his own and the community’s 
resources. : 

8. Religion was not merely an adjunct or ally of other social 
forces combating delinquency, but was fundamental to the building of 
good society. Therefore every church (and synagogue) should 
cooperate closely with all the instances concerned with the care of 
young people. It has also a great réle in the preparation of people 
for marriage and parenthood and in the training of young leaders. 

9, Family was the basic unit of society. Good homes were 
invaluable. The report gave many ¢: ggestions based on: actual 
local experience for support and advict. to the family, Relations 
between family and recreation had to be carefully studied. 

Throughout the reports of the panc's the importance of the 
cooperation of youth itself was stressed. They must be recognized 
as capable of taking their responsibility .1 the family, the church 
and the community. 

Signorina Lanza added that, speaking fiom her own experience, 
it had been found that gangs of vagrant children who had never 
known ordered family life responded well if the adults trying to help 
them had r-spect for their personality. 
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This is an interesting survey on the need for improved child 
welfare legislation. The author states that, war and occupation 
having had the effect of increasing juvenile delinquency, it has become 
a pressing need that the Belgian Act of 1912 should be amended. 
The Union of Children’s Judges advocates raising the age of criminal 
responsibility to 18 years and would like to give the Children’s Judge 
the right to deal with minors up to 21 years in the case of misbeha- 
viour. The law should also give the Courts the right to deal with 
morally neglected children and young prople without having to wait 
until they had committed an offence. <A similar movement towards 
reform is making itself felt in many countries, where it is realised that 
to make good citizens, children must be defended against the dangers 
of their environment by well-organised, intelligent protective mea- 
sures. 


Alfred BRAUNER : Ces enfants ont vécu la guerre. Editions sociales 

francaises. Paris, 1946, 290 p. 

The author describes his experiences among children who have 
known war : Spaniards, Jews, young Nazis, and French children. 
He was able to study the effect that terror and suffering had on their 
physical and psychical condition, and their reactions, varying 
according to their race and nationality, whether they belonged to a 
conquered or a conquering country. 


He says that all children who have experienced war more or less 
need readjustment. The school and the home should co-operate 
in restoring emotional and mental balance of the child. Orphans 
and especially the children made homeless by the war have matured 
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too rapidly and they should be given the firm promise of a happier 
future. Under this condition only can children be brought up in 
such a way that the world would be spared another war. 


José J. PiQUER Y JovER : El Nino abandonade y delincuenie. Conside- 
racion etiologica y estadistica. Consejo superior de Investigaciones 
cientificas, Madrid 1946, 455 p. 

The author, who is Assistant Director of the Psycho-Technical 
Laboratory of the, Temporary Committee for the Protection of 
Minors, Barcelona, wrote this book as a contribution towards inter- 
national surveys on the subject of children and war. 


It is based on his observations during 5 years amongst 14,435 
morally neglected or delinquent children, and on considerable other 
documentation. He describes the type of children observed, the 
principles and methods of observation and experimentation, and 
then goes on to deal with the etiology of delinquency, distinguishing 
between permanent causes and those brought about by revolution and 
war : he defines the type of mentality of the neglected and delinquent 
child of the post-war period from observations made in various institu- 
tions in Spain. 

In his conclusions, he states that the intelligence of neglected 
and delinquent children has been little affected by the circumstances 
of revolution and war, but a phenomenon which has manifested 
itself particularly is the absence of moral judgment. He emphasises 
that moral conscience depends to a large extent on education and that 
errors of moral judgment arise from lack of education and lack of 
character. 


This important work is abundantly illustrated with photographs, 
statistical tables and children’s drawings. 
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International Union for Child Welfare 


Its Objects : (Art. 2 of the Statutes). 

The objects of the International Union for Child Welfare are : 

to make known throughout the world the principles of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child; 

to relieve children in case of distress ; 

to raise the standards of child welfare ; 

to contribute to the moral and physical development of the child. 

For those purposes the Union shall investigate conditions and 
needs, set up standards, stimulate national efforts and encourage 
their coordination ; cooperate with other organisations working for 
similar objects and, for the implementation of its programme, 
collect funds to be used either through member organisations or 
by the General Secretariat of the Union. 


Ist Origin : 


The I.U.C.W. was constituted on September 20th, 1946, in 
pursuance of the merging of the Save the Children International 
Union (S.C.1.U.), founded at Geneva in 1920, with the International 
Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare (A.1I.P.E.) created 
at Brussels in 1921. The S.C.1.U. was chiefly engaged in relief work ; 
promotion of child welfare followed as a subsidiary line. The 
A.I.P.E.’s principal activity was to collect documentary material 
and. to organise conferences. 

From the very start, these two organisations worked in close 
collaboration. Subsequently, stirred by the desire of ensuring the 
maximum efficacy of their respective efforts they decided to amal- 
gamate and took the name of “ International Union for Child 
Welfare ”. 


Its Structure : 


The I.U.C.W. is composed of. active member organisations ; if 
also admits auxiliary members. 

The I.U.C.W. comprises organisations located on all continents. 

The member organisations accept the principles and objects of 
the Union, while maintaining their complete autonomy and following 
their own programme. 


Its Organisation : 


The organs of the I.U.C.W. are: 

(a) a General Council which is the directing body and holds a 
session every second year ; 

(b) an Ezecutive Commitiee, composed of twelve members of 
different nationalities, which meets not less than twice 
yearly ; 

(ec). a General Secretariat. 
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Relief activities: 


Through the channel of its national organisations, or its General 
Secretariat, the I.U.C.W. brings relief to the child victims of the war 
or of any exceptional circumstances. 

Its relief actions consist in : 


1) distributing foodstuffs, clothing and footwear ; 
2) distributing medical supplies ; 

3) providing medical and nursing staff; 

4) organising canteens, hospitals, preventoria ; 

5) sponsorships. 


Child Welfare: 


Side by side with its emergency action, the I.U.C.W. displays 
its activity in the various -fields of child welfare, from the legal, 
social and health points of view. It studies these divers aspects of 
child welfare in relation to maternity and infancy, to childhood 
and to adolescence. 

As these activities constitute the main object of certain national 
organisations which are members of the Union, the Secretariat 
has instituted a Research and Information Department in order to 
assist them in their task. This Department publishes a Review 
and organises study conferences. 


Its Function in the International World: 


As a federation of private organisations, the I.U.C.W. closely 
cooperates with the main international institutions, whether govern- 
mental or private, which are directly or indirectly concerned with 
the lot of children and young people : the United Nations (UNESCO, 


International Children’s Emergency Fund), International Labour 
Organisation, etc. 

It also stands in close connection with private international 
movements, such as : the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
the League of Red Cross Societies, the International Conference 
for Social Work, etc. 








